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ARTICLE LXXXVII. 


The Reformer and his Work. 


BY REV. L. W. MANNING, 


However unenviable may be the position of him who enlists in the 
work of moral and social amelioration, in the present century, in conse- 
quence of the difficulties with which he is obliged to contend, it cannot 
be denied or questioned that the enterprise is entitled to the most benig- 
nant regard and the highest eulogy. The very hardships wh'ch embar- 
rass his lot—the calumny and ridicule that often surround his name, 
seeking to deprive him of popular countenance and favor, by pono | 
his good intentions, or arraigning the utility of his work, add strengt 
and importance to its claims, by enhancing its nobleness and grandeur. 
They are proofs that the man who summons the moral courage to meet 
them, even in their most formidable array, is greater than he who en- 

ages in a cause darkened by no portentous cloud, and impeded by no 
imminent obstruction. They manifest the sincerity of his aims, the 
singleness, elevation, and disinterestedness of his purposes. ‘They show 
that he who is ready to struggle with them, that he may achieve a good 
for his race, that he may abridge the catalogue of crime, restore the 
fallen to virtue, and promote the general improvement of society, trusts, 
for success, in the goodness of his cause, the support of the friends of 
order, rectitude, aud social tranquility, the inward felicity which arises 
in the mind from a consciousness of having responded to the urgent calls 
of humanity—especially of sorrowing and suffering humanity,—and in 
the applauding sanction of his God. These are the commission and the 
shield, the badge and the witness of the true Reformer. When such a 
man goes out to effect a moral reformation in the estate of his fellow- 
men, and under the inspiring mandate and zeal of such sacred impulses, 
he goes girded and harnessed for his work! He goes a hero anda 
prince. He consecrates himself to a mission, than which there is none 
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worthier or grander in the universe. He offers himself—all his faculties, 
affections, hopes, all secular prospects, all visions of worldly aggran- 
disement, all inmediate and personal considerations, on the altar of Hu- 
manity, and of Humanity’s God. 

But notwithstanding the trials which are inseparable from every re- 
formative enterprise, there are still left to the Redereer no mean sources 
of consolation and heroic impulse, in the history of his predecessors, 
who have braved the same or greater difficulties, and yet immortalised 
their names by the merit and glory of their conquests. Such examples 
of self-sacrifice and uncompromising devotion to the well-being of their 
race, as are seen in the lives of Fenelon, Oberlin, Wilberforce, Chan- 
ning, Worcester, and others of a kindred character, constitute the most 
cheering encouragement and the most inspiring promise of the patriot 
and philanthropist. ‘Their influence passes the limit of their century, 
and guides, invigorates, counsels, and modifies the operations of the re- 
former in the ages that succeed them. To the light of their precept 
and the wisdom of their example, every consecutive reformer, who 
knows how to appreciate the lessons which true greatness and unusual 
success have written upon the past, continually recurs, with veneration, 
pleasure and profit. ‘hese men, present and deathless in the imperish- 
able record of their greatness, are bright spots in human history, bright 
lights to accelerate the march of its future progress. An inspiration 
goes forth from their recorded virtues; a halo of glory embraces their 
memories. They will live in the veneration and gratitude of many 
thousand hearts that have been blessed by their deeds of humaneness 
and self-immolation;—and these are their monuments,—more enduring 
than the triumphal arches of Greece or Rome, or the unwasting pyra- 
mids of Egypt, The biography of Jesus—the story of his life and 
ministry—as they are portrayed in the evangelical narrative, “— a 
beautiful likeness, an impressive and winning picture, of the Model Re- 
former. Jesus of Nazareth was the prince of reformers and philan- 
thropists. His religion, bearing the impress of universal benevolence, 
breathing a just respect for universal man, and repealing all artificial 
distinctions among men, contains the outlines and elements for the high- 
est and most comprehensive reform. In the method and deportment of 
Jesus, as he gave himself to the generous and lofty purposes of his mis- 
sions, the refornier of this age, and of all ages to come, sees his model. 
In the religion he has given, he may find all the great moral instrumen- 
talities that are needed for his work. If, in its execution, he is called to 
battle with popular predjudice, on the one hand, and popular contempt 
or indifference, on the other; he finds consolation in recalling the fact 
that Jesus encountered predjudice the most jealous, indifference the 
most sullen, and opposition the most settled and desperate. The hfe 
and labors of that blessed Reformer and Savior, were fraught and com- 
passed with sorrow and disaster. Jesus was a glorious sufferer for the 
recovery of perverted humanity. His privation, his self-renunciation, 
his griefs and pains,—in fine—his sufferings—glorified his name, his 
character, and his victory. In the presence of that example—in the 
presence of his uninterrupted self-possession and uniform clemeney, re- 
pelling the most heartless criticism and the most cruel reproach, the 
most insidious malice, and the most fiery antagonism, by the weapons of 
love and truth, so mighty to disarm the adversary, let the despairing dis- 
ciple take courage, und hopefully apply the same potential agencies. 
No moral problem can arise in the mind of the reformer of to-day, that 
does not find its solution in the life and teachings of Jesus. Christ and 
Christianity constitute the most fertile source of instruction, encourage- 
ment, and hope, to the reformer. May he frequently resort to these, 
and imbibe their moral life and power to anoint him for his work. 
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Another source of consolation is found in the character and purpose 
of the reformer’s Work. This work is the recovery of the debased and 
fallen, to innocence, respectability, usefulness and peace. It is to arrest 
wrong-doing in its inception; to anticipate and prevent crime; to diffuse, 
among all classes, the principles of truth, propriety, and rectitude; to 
awaken a general respect for man, and a just estimate of bis worth; to 
promote fraternity and social unity; in a word, to advance all the great 
interests of the human race. It is a work of dignity and of surpassing 
importance. No martial exploit of which history makes mention, no 
mere political revolution that the world has ever undergone, can claim 
any comparison with the elevation and grandeur of such an enterprise. 
rhe political sway of an Alexander or Bonaparte, exerts a sovereignty 
merely external and temporal ; that of ‘Truth and Love is inward, spir- 
itual, and everlasting. This rules the invisible realm of reason, con- 
science, and the affections. ‘I'he one governs by physical might; the 
otner, by moral right. One is the kingdom of this world; the other is 
the kingdom of Heaven. Hence the mission of the Reformer is as 
much greater than the achievements of the political conqueror, as moral 
power is greater than physical, or as moral right is greater than a mis- 
guided and selfish ambition. ‘The intellectual and moral improvement, 
the bodily weal, and the progressive social order and utility of man,-— 
this is the noblest and worthiest employment of our national powers and 
our moral affections. No project can arrest the attention of the human 
mind, more laudable, commanding, and magnificent. It has the counte- 


nance of the patriot, the prayer of the philanthropist, the benediction of 


the redeemed, and the approbation of God. It stands alone, majestic in 
its elevation, impressive in its dignified proposal, promising to im who 
would practically respond to its claims, and assume the work of a bene- 
factor, no other compensation than that sure and priceless reward which 
comes through the everlasting laws of his spiritual nature. 

The character and purposes of the Reformer’s Work, then, are such, 
in a moral view, as to yield to him peculiar congratulation and promise. 
It is no common felicity that he feels in the act of relieving huiman suf- 
fering, reclaiming the criminal, restoring him to the bosom of society— 
perhaps, to the bosom of a beloved family and kindred—and in minis- 
tering to the happiness, utility, and improvement of his unfortunate 
brethren. He is conscious of being devoted to an interest the most 
transcendant and enobling. He remembers that he is co-operating with 
the energies and the prayers of the philanthropi: and the good of all 
climes andall ages. ‘The apostles of freedom, the advocates of human 
rights, the ministers of human virtue, all noble, aspiring, benificent, and 
lofty spirits, burning with the inspiration of a martyr’s heroism for the 
regeneration and beatitude of their race, are his kindred. He communes 
with the soul of Howard, and with the moral beauty of his self-forget- 
ing, unearthly benevolence. ‘The merit and grandeur of his calling are 
his justification and eulogy. No proud mausoleum may emblazon his 
deeds, or consecrate his recollection in the hearts of posterity. But he 
shall live in the placid satisfaction and the generous sympathy of his 
own approving soul, during his mortal career; and in the enthusiastic 


gratitude, and immortal endearment of a million hearts, when he is 
dead. 


“ If immortality be but a dream, 
All is inverted—wisdom is a fool! 

Sense, take the rein ! Blind Passion, drive us on ! 
And Ignorance, befriend us on our way! 

Ay, give the pulse full empire! Live the brute! 
Since as the brute we die !” 
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ARTICLE LXXXVIII. 


An Essay on Capital Punishment. 
BY REV. OTIS A. SKINNER. 
NO. 1. 


Tue efforts of those laboring for the abolition of capital punishment, 
have met with a serious obstruction in the unjudicious exertions of some 
of their coadjutors. A zeal not guided by knowledge, often does more 
injury to the cause it espouses, than the one it opposes. And I have 
sometimes thought that the cause we advocate, has been more injured by 
its professed friends, than by its avowed enemies. 


THE BIBLE AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


There are two classes of its professed friends. whose labors have been 
exceedingly injurious. One is composed of those who have hastily con- 
cluded that the Bible sustains the gallows. Being conscious that the 
gallows is wrong; that it is a relic of barbarism, and assuming that the 
Bible sustains it, they fight against its divine claims. But if the gallows 
is not overthrown, until the Bible is set aside as a book of fables and 
false teachings, the day will not soon come when this disgraceful evil 
shall be unknown. The Bible is too well authenticated to be put down 
hy the cry of fables and false doctrines. Its spirit is too holy and be- 
nevolent to be injured by the cry of those who ask for something purer 
and more benevolent than it gives. I have read the Bible with no little 
eare; | think that | have a tolerable correct idea of its doctrines and 
laws; and I must say, that instead of sustaining the gallows, it is direct- 
ly opposed to it. I would not judge of its teachings on this or any 
other subject, by an isolated text. ‘This is an unfair way to judge of 
the Bible. We ought to consider its general spirit, and the purport of 
its leading doctrines and laws; and | boldly declare that he who judges 
of the Bible in this way, will never find in it any sanction for the gal- 
lows. According to the Bible, God governs for the good of the whole; 
and whatever punishments he inflicts are for a good end. There are 
no exceptions to these great truths. 

It will be of no avail to point me to the Mosaic law, which contains 
regulations that were not in themselves good; and to say, that many of 
its rules were abolished by our Savior; for it is no argument against the 
wisdom of the law, to admit all this. Under a righteous and holy gov- 
ernment, emergencies may be met by regulations especially adapted 
thereto; and if the emergencies are of such a character, as to demand 
severities or forms of religion which have in themselves only a seconda- 
ry value, the fact does not in the least reflect upon the wisdom or good- 
ness of the Being by whom they are established. In consequence of 
the grossness and brutality of the Jews, Moses gave them some severe 
laws; and in consequenee of their being surrounded by idolaters, he 
gave them forms of worship whose chief value consisted in their ten- 
dency to keep them from idolatry. Hence the best was done for them, 
which their character and circumstances would allow. 
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_In the Bible we find many laws which had their origin in the peculiar 

situation of thuse te whom they were given. Such laws are entirely 
different from that class of laws which had their origin in the nature of 
man. The former were temporary, and were repealed when the causes 
which required them were removed. The latter are eternal, and are 
binding upon all men, in all ages of the world. Of the former class 
were the laws of Moses respecting the infliction of death; and those 
who refer to them, as a proof of the necessity of Capital Punishment, 
show their entire ignorance of the character of his administration. Its 
peculiar rites and its civil laws were temporary. 

The famous text in Genesis, which says—‘‘ whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood by man shall his blood be shed,” on which the advocates of the 
gallows lay more stress than upon all others, contained a law suited to 
the people to whom it was given, and adapted to their circumstances. 
It was not a law founded upon the nature of man, or which had an eter- 
nal basis in the constitution of human society, any more than the law 
given at the same time, which required that a beast that had killed a 
man should be slain. Though there are some beasts that we might be 
compelled to kill, if they had made a fatal attack upon a human being, 
there are others which we could make secure, and which would be of 
great service to us. But Noah and his descendants were differently sit- 
uated from what we are; they had not the means of securing a ferocious 
beast which we have; and consequently, it was better that any beast 
that was so ferocious as tokill a person, should be slain, The law then, 
relative to slaying a murderous beast, was not designed for all ages; it 
had its origin in the circumstances of those to whom it was given. The 
same is the case with regard to the law requiring that a murderer should 
be put to death. It was suited to the times in which it was given; but 
it was never designed for all ages of the world; it was a law which was 
based upon temporary circumstances, and not upon anything that was 
permanent in human nature or society. Our circumstances, as a nation, 
bear no resemblance to those in which the people were placed who sur- 
vived the flood. 

The Bible, then, does not sanction the gallows; and, of course, need 
not be put down in order to abolish it. Hence those who have cried, 
“ Hang the Bible,” are guilty of seeking the execution of that which is 
not only innocent, but exerting an almost omnipotent power in favor of 
justice and mercy. 


ALL PENAL LAWS NOT TO BE ABOLISHED. 


There is another class of men who labor unwisely against the gal- 
lows. I mean those who go against all punishments—who would not 
only break down the gallows, but all prisons. ‘here are not a few such 
ultraists in the laud. ‘They are just as much opposed to imprisonment 
as to the infliction of death. ‘They have a strange philosophy in rela- 
tion to punishment. They think that jails and prisons and courts are 
the cause of crime; and that if these were abolished, there wonld be an 
end of crime. [ have not read human nature in this way. The Bible 
says, that wars and fightings and murders come from the heart. And 
we know that itisso. We know that evil passion leads to violence, and 
we know with equal certainty, that evil passion is nurtured by habits of 
dissipation and a sinful indulgence. They are not nurtured only by un- 
just and oppressive laws, but by all the evil influences to which we are 
subject; by the seductive attractions of fashion, station, and wealth; by 
the demoralizing power of improper pleasures, and by the excitements 
of disputation and opposition. Against those evil passions, which be- 
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come so headstrong and furious as to break out in acts of wrong and 
violence, we must have some defence; otherwise they may sweep away 
everything which we hold sacred and good. Hence Paul says,—* the 
magistrate isthe minister of God to man for good—a revenger to exe- 
cute wrath upon him that doeth evil.””> We must, then, have penal 
laws; and if penal laws, modes of punishment. They serve as a bul- 
wark by which society is defeniied against the invasions of those who 
do not control themselves. 

I ask not therefore, to have all punishments abolished; and if I 
thought that asking for the abolition of the gallows would result in this, 
1 would never ask it again. I prefer a less evil to a greater one. What 
I ask is, to have all unnecessary punishments abolished. I ask to have 
the law so changed, that the murderer may be sent for life to prison. I 
believe with that eminent man whe said that the punishment of crimi- 
nals should be of use; and that when a man is hanged he is good for 
nothing. I believe, too, with a writer who said, the worst use to which 
you can put a man is to hang him. 

I ask, then, the abolition of the gallows, not from any false sympathy 
with the criminal; not because [ would have crimes inadequately pun- 
ished; not because we are to consult the welfare of the criminal to the 
neglect of the community in which he lives; ‘sut because | believe that 
it would do more for the prevention of crime and the safety of the peo- 
ple, than to inflict the punishment of death. 

Great exertions are made by the advocates of the gallows, to fix upon 
the public mind the impression that its opposers have loose ideas of 
duty, that they are regardless of right, and that they have a sickly sym- 
pathy for the offender. They would make the world believe, that the 
contest in which they are engaged is against a theory which says, there 
is no distinction between right and wrong; and that if they fail, all gov- 
ernment must be abandoned, and we be left to the prey of the lawless 
and violent. 

Now in order to see the gross injustice of such a representation, look 
at the character of those laboring against the gallows. Instead of 
being abandoned men—ruffians—blood-thirsty villians, they will compare 
in character, in moral worth, in regard for human rights, with any class 
in the land, not even excepting the clergy, who have taken the gallows 
under their especial care. 

The Quakers, as a sect, are equal in character to any sect in Christ- 
endom; and they have ever been opposed to the gallows. Some of the 
most eminent statesmen, legislators and judges of the world, are oppos- 
ed to the gallows. Look over the names of any petition sent to our leg- 
islature, and you will find that they are not drunkards, libertines, thieves, 
gamblers, who ask to have the death penalty repealed, but the sober, 
discreet, peace-loving, and justice-loving portion of our community. 
The most noisy and abusive antagonists that we have, may be found in 
bar-rooms and low groggeries, swearing over the intoxicating cup against 
what they call a mock philanthopy—a false justice. The ery of ven- 
geance is not from the humane, the gentle, the kindly disposed; but from 
the brutal, or else the bigoted, who are so wedded to their old notions, 
that they will not admit of any change. Our opposition to the gallows 
then, springs not from looseness of character or of moral rile, but 
from conceptions of right and justice; from an earnest desire for public 
order and safety; froma full conviction that a milder punishment would 
he more beneficial. That the change we desire would be advantageous, 


we think is evident for many reasons, a few of which we will consider. 











ARTICLE LXXXIX. 


Dreadful Scenes, 


Tue following will give our readers a glimpse of some of the horrors 
of the prison house in this civilized and Christian land; and at the same 
time show the importance of such a society as the Prison Association. If 
such brutal outrages and cruelties do not demonstrate the need of reform, 
and plead with irresistible eloquence in tavor of the humane labors of 
this noble society, then the evil is hopeless. Nothing can ever reach it. 
But, thank heaven, these awful revelations are duing their work, and 
rousing the public mind and heart to vigorous action in the way of re- 
moving the monstrous abominations. ‘The facts may be found in the 
second Report of the Association, pp. 5-58. 


** The relation of a few well autherticated cases will be sufficient to 
teach the desired lesson, while they will add to our report all the gloom 
which can well be afforded. 

** On one occasion, some idle writing was discovered on a door in one 
of the work-shops, and the keeper in charge attempted to discover the 
author of it. After two or three futile atiempts, he announced to his 
gang of about fifty men, that if the writing appeared again he would 
whip every man iu his shop, until he found the guiity one. In a short 
time the writing did appear again, and he put his merciless threat into 
execution. One after another of the gang was brought up in the pres- 
ence of the whole, stripped, and flogged his twelve lashes, until twenty- 
two of them received the infliction, when one of those yet untouched, 
innocent of the offence, with a generous devotion that would have im- 
mortalized him on the Rio Grande, confessed himself to be the offender, 
in order to arrest the ‘ progress of cruelty,’ received his share of the 
punishment, and terminated this revolting scene. 

“In another instance, a prisoner complained of want of food. He 
was an industrious, faithful fellow, and his immediate overseer, convinc- 
ed that from weakness he could not do his day’s work, after several vain 
efforts to procure inore food for him, made a representation to the prin- 
cipal keeper. ‘hat officer spoke to the prisoner, while he was at work, 
with a hammer in his hand. As was usual, the convict raised his hand 
with a respectful salute to his officer. The keeper chose, however, to 
construe it into an assault upon him, and he struck the conviet with his 
fi:t in his face, and with his foot in the groin. He then beat him over 
the heaa with a two-foot iron rule, till he broke it. He then struck him 
with the hard wood handle of a stone hammer, till, in his passion, it flew 
out of bis hand. He nextassaulted him with a heavy stone-axe, which, 
however, was wrested from his hand by the under-officer. He then 
caused the poor fellow to be stripped, and to receive thirty-six lashes on 
his bare back that day, and the same number the next day; and for 
weeks after the wretched man was confined to his bed in the hospital, 

* The following instance is related to us by an eye-witness, whose 
character and standing in society leave no doubt as to its accuracy :— 

** Ata late hour, one evening, [had occasion to pass through the pris- 
on kitchen, which has a stone pavement, always cold and wet in the 
evening, being washed off just before closing the prison. This was in 
the Fall, or early part of the Winter. ‘There I beheld a naked emaci- 
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ated lunatic, resembling very much an anatomical preparation, standing 
in the midst, on this cold pavement, near a large stone reservoir of cold 
spring water. The principal keeper, his son, and an assistant keeper, 
were making a last desperate effort upon the nervous stamina of this 
poor wretch, to satisfy themselves and others, whether or not he had 
been for several months feigning insanity to get rid of work, and during 
which time he had almost daily encountered some of these suspicious 
tormentors, with their whips, cold water, straight jackets, etc. ete. All 
tono purpose. He had never shown the least evidence of returning 
reason. 

‘The assistant keeper stood before him, holding a bucket of cold 
water inclined and resting on his knee. With the other hand he was 
throwing water with a pint cup into the convict’s face, with all the force 
and dexterity in his power. The poor wretch was gasping and strug- 
gling violently for breath, and turning his face from side to side to gain, 
if possible, a brief space to inhale a breath. In this, however, he was 
often thwarted py the dexterous side throws of this fiend of hell. He 
was so nearly suffocated that his face and neck became purple, or a kind 
of lead color, and his eye-balls were forced from their sockets to a fright- 
ful extent. From the other two of this trio he occasionally received a 
full bucket of this cold water dashed over his whole body, his whole 
frame shaking violently from the chill; but the poor creature could utter 
no comp!aint; it was vot in his power to send forth even a shriek, much 
less to speak. I interceded, and after a few moments they desisted, put 
on him his tattered shirt, and stowed him away under the stairs, envel- 
oped in two or three half wet old blankets, to enjoy the re-action, if in- 
deed there was enough of vital heat left in his mortal body to produce 
it. I believe the poor fellow received no farther punishment for the 
crime of being deprived of his reason, but he was soon after taken to 
the hospital, in an incurable stage of the consumption, where he linger- 
ed a few months, and died an idiot. He was a youth of about twenty- 
one years of age, and was the only son of a widowed mother. 

** ‘The Committee will not attempt to disguise the exquisite pain it in- 
flicts upon them to be obliged, in the discharge of their duty, to dwell 
even fora moment on such incidents, and willingly would they forego 
the task of recording them. Bnt they have occurred in our own State, 
at no distant period, and are but single instances out of many of a simi- 
lar character which have already happened, and may happen again.” 





Proverss.—All the honesty is in the parting. 

Almost and very nigh, save many a lie. 

A man may hold his tongue in an ill time. 

An hour in the morning 1s worth two in the afternoon. 

An oak is not felled with one blow. 

An obedient wife commands her husband. 

Antiquity is not always a mark of verity. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

A quiet conscience sleeps in thunder. 

A single fact is worth a ship-load of argument. 
- A smart reproof is better than smooth deceit. 

A wager is a fool’s argument. 

A word before is worth two behind. 

A guilty conscience needs no accuser. 








The Song of Lightning. 


BY C. W. CUTTER. 


Could I embody and unbesom now 

That which is most within me—could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 


And that one word were LIGHTNING. I would speak.—[Byron. 


os 


Away, away through the sightiess air— 
Stretch forth youriron thread ; 

For I would not dim my sandals fair 
With the dust ye tamely tread ; 

Aye, rear it up on its million piers— 
Let it reach the world around, 

And the journey ye make in a hundred years 
I'liclear at a single bound ! 


Tho’ I cannot toil like the groaning slave 
Ye have fettered with iron skill, 

To ferry you over the boundless wave, 
Or grind in the noisy mill : 

Let him sing his giant strength and speed : 
Why, a single shaft of mine 

Would give that monster a flight, indeed, 
To the depths of the ocean brine. 


No,no! I’m the spirit of light and love, 
To my unseen hand ‘tis given 

To pencil the ambient clouds above, 
And polish the stars of heaven. 

I scatter the golden rays of fire 
On the horizon far below— 

And deck the skies where storms expire, 
With my red and dazzling glow. 


The deepest recesses of earth are mine— 
I traverse its silent core ; 

Around me the starry diamonds shine, 
And the sparkling felds of ore ; 

And oft I leap from my throne on high 
To the depths of the ocean’s caves, 

Where the fadeless forests of coral lie, 
Far under the world of waves. 


My being is like a lovely thonght 
That dwells in a sinless breast : 

A tone of music that ne’er was caught— 
A word that was ne’er expressed. 

I burn in the bright and burnished halls, 
Where the fountains of sunlight play— 

Where the curtain of gold and opal) tulls, 
O’er the scenes of the dying day. 


With a glance I cleave the sky intwain, 
I light it with a glare, 

When fall the boding drops of rain, 
Through the darkly curtained air ; 

The rock-built towers, the turrets gray, 
The piles of a thousand years, 

Have not the strength of potter’s clay, 
Before my glittering spears. 


From the Alps’ or the highest Andes’ crag, 
From the peaks of eternal snow, 

The dazzling folds of my fiery flag 
Gleam o’er the world below ; 
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The earthquake heralds my coming power, 
The avalanche bounds away, 

And howling storms, at midnight hour, 
Proclaim my kingly sway. 





Ye tremble when my legions come— 
Wheu my quivering sword leaps out 
O’er the hills that echo my thunder-drum, 
And rend with my joyous shout : 
Ye quail ou the land or upon the seas, 

Ye stund in your fear aghast, 
Tosee me burn the stalwart trees, 
Or shiver the stately mast. 


The hie: oglyphs on the Persian wall, 
The letters of high command, 

Where the prophet read the tyrant’s fall, 
Were traced with my burning hand; ~ 

Ano oft in fire have Ll wrote since then, 
What angry Heaven decreed— 

But the sealed eyes of sinful men 
Were all tvo blind to read, 





At last the hour of light is here, 
And kings no more shall blind, 
Nor bigots crush with craven fear, 
The torward march of mind. 
The words of truth and freedom’s rays 
Are from my pinions hurled, 
And soon the sun of better days 
Shall rise upon the world. 


But away, away, through the sightless alr— 
Stretch forth your iron thread ; 

For | would not soil my sandals fair 
With the dust ye tamely tread ; 

Aye, rear it upon its million piers— 
Let it circle the world around, 

Aud the journey ye make in a hundred years 
I'll cleur at a single bound ! 





(ORIGINAL.) 
The Invitation. 


BY ANNA. 


xi. 28 


Tov weary laden, grief-worn soul, 
Thon child of sorrow, come 3 

And rest thee from temptation’s toil, 
My arms, thy sheltering home ; 

Let tear for tear, let sigh for sigh 

Assure thy heart a friend is nigh. 


Ive marked thy struggling spirit’s wo, 
Have heurd thy heart-wrung pray’r, 

Witnessed the gushing tears that flow 
From agony’s despair ; 

Now may thy care-worn spirit rest 

On pity’s sympathetic breast. 


8o spake the Spotless One to all, 
Howe’er with sin oppressed ; 

Then listen to the gracious cull 
Inviting thee to rest ; 

Pour out thy sorrows, He will hear, 

And wipe the penitential tear. 








Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest.—Matthew 


Turn not to man in that dread hour, 
When all forsake and flee ; 

To sinful man, whose vengeful power 
Would haste thy destiny, 

Would o’er thy misery frowning vaunt, 

As if himself were free from taint. 


The deeper dye his guilty soul 
Is stained in sip’s foul stream, 
The Sercer will his hate control 
Hope's revovating gleam. 
His guilt unknown, the world his friend, 
Revilings only would he tend. 


Then turn to Him, whose circling arms 
Would fold thee to His love. 

Free thee from terror’s wild alarms, 
And paint thy hopes above, 

Where Seraph shout, and Angel song, 

The immortal notes of love prolong. 








(ORIGINAL.) 


ARTICLE XC. 
Kindness to the Prisoner. 
BY ESTELLE. ° 


“* Think gently of the erring! 
You know not of the power, 

With which the dark temptation came 
In some unguarded hour.” 


Tuink kindly of him who in loneliness and neglect, sorrows over the 
crime which he was guilty of in an hour of temptation. ‘That prisoner 
onee had a home where like you, perhaps, he was surrounded with all 
that promised to make his life glide on with naught to cloud its bright- 
ness. Kind and affectionate parents smiled upon that son of whom they 
were justly proud; for God had bestowed upon him an intellect of no 
eommon order. Riches were at his command. Every wish was grati- 
fied, and all before him was bright with hope. But misfortunes came; 
thousands after thousands were lost in unfortunate speculations, and 
those aged parents sunk into the grave overpowered by these sudden 
reverses. The young man was now alone, left to struggle against the 
frowns of adverse fate, unassisted save by his own efforts. The friends 
who had fawned upon him in prosperity did not recognize him in adver- 
sity, but passed coldly by on the other side. But he was not disheart- 
ened. He resolved to press on, and to attain an eminence, from which 
he could look down upon those heartless ones who had passed him with 
asneer. He was successful. Providence blessed his persevering ef- 
forts, and a sure but moderate competence was his. ‘This did not satis- 
fy him; his aim was a high one, and he redoubled his labors. Slowly 
but surely was he approaching his mark. In a few years all that he de- 
sired would have been his. But in an unguarded hour he forged a note, 
and was discovered, and now alone and in prison, he mourns over the 
sin of which he has been guilty. And will you not extend to him the 
hand of friendship, you who in his days of prosperity accepted gladly 
of his bounty? Will you forget that he was once your friend? Will 
you not visit and condole with him? Remember you too may fall and 
perhaps with far less tempation than he had. ‘True, he has been guilty 
of a crime against the laws of the land, but if he has sincerely repent- 
ed, God will forgive him, and certainly you who are butan erring mortal 
should visit him, and encourage him in his renewed resolves to Jo right- 
ly. And in your visits to him who was once your friend, look farther 
on in the same building, and forget not the one who has been guilty of a 
greater sin than your more favored friend. He who in yonder cell sits 
brooding over the dreadful thought, that in a few days, he must by vio- 
lence, surrender bis life for having shed the blood of his fellow-man, in 
a moment of forgetfulness. In a moment when his ungovernable tem- 

er hadthe ascendency. Remember that in bis early years no kind 
and led him in the right path. His purents were the companions of 
the vicious, and their child was taught that it was a brave thing to pilfer 
from his neighbors. Perhaps as he grew in years, he resolved to lead a 
better life. But who encouraged him in his efforts? Who extended to 
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the child of such parents, the hand of friendship? Was he not forced 
to remain in the sphere in which he was born? Was he not driven 
back to his old associates? Every door was closed against him and he 
was obliged to remain where he was. Is there no excuse for the erring 
one? Can you not pity and pray for and with him whom man bas con- 
demmed to lose that life which God alone can give? 


“ You may not know how earnestly 
They straggled, or how well 

Until the hour of weakness came, 
And sadly thus they fell.” 





ARTICLE XClI. 


A Touching Picture. 


TuHey were trying a poor, sick, disconsolate looking woman. She 
was charged with having stolen an old cloak wrth ove dollar and a half, 
and the evidence being against her, was asked if she had anything to say. 
I did not hear the first part of her story; her voice was so hollow and sepul- 
chral, and she trembled violently; but as she gained confidence, she was 
understood to say she had lost her husband, who had been for a long 
time sick—he could not work, and day by day some little article of furn- 
iture went to relieve their pressing necessities; the husband became 
worse; the hopes indulged in for his recovery grew fainter; daily he 
wasted in strength, until he died, leaving her sick, and poor, and broken 
hearted. 

Well, she was friendless, and could get no employment. God of 
Heaven! shall one starve in a land of plenty? No, no; kind neighbors, 
almost as poor as herself, gave her of their scanty store! But what shall 
she do to shield her wasted body from the chilling blasts of winter? 

Tottering through the street, she saw an old cloak hanging on the 
fence. Surely the owner cannot want it; it is old and torn, yet there is 
much generous warmth in it; I will take it—it will keep out the intru- 
sive wintry wind; the owner will not care, as the cloak is old, almost 
worn out! 

She wrapped herself in its moth eaten folds, (ah! how comfortable to 
her was the embrace of that poor, old, despised cloak!) and was going 
on her quiet way, when a rude band was laid upon her shoulder. ** Yoo 
have stolen my cloak, woman!” said the brave man, ‘and you shall go 
to prison.”” Shecried, and begged, and piteously entreated, but it avail- 
ed not, and wicked boys scoffed and jeered, till the poor woman cried 
aloud. ‘Come along!” shouted the man. 

* Ah! do not drag me!” said the poor creature, “ 1 am sick and faint, 
be gentle as you hope for mercy!” ‘Come along, I tell you!’ ejacu- 
lated the strong, well-clad and well-fed man, ‘ 'H teach you to steal, 
my lady, come along!” Half walking—half staggering from exhaus- 
tion, she was dragged to prison. After being there two weeks she was 
taken out and tried, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in the 
county prison, God will open her prison doors ere half that time 
expires! 

Do you sigh, gentle reader? Why, such scenes, ay, worse, a thous- 
and times worse, are of daily occurence here, and they excite no sympa- 
thy—thought. 1 sometimes think itis a bad world! Ah, me!—Fred- 
erick (Md.) Examiner. 
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THE FUGITIVE CHIEF. 


BY J. H. 


ROBINSON. 


A Tale in Rhyme. 


“ Gone / gone ! sold and gone, 
To the rice swamp, dank and lone /’—J. G. Wuittige. 
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TO THE 


Tue following poem was written several years ago. 


READER, 


It is among the author’s 


earliest productions, although maby alterations, and corrections have since been 


made. 


The writer has little excuse to make for offering it to the pubtic. 


It has 


many imperfections, no doubt and might afford work enough for the critic should 


he feel disposed to mark its faults. 


Ye critics, and poets, speak kindly to the ‘* Fugitive Chief.”’ 


J. H.R. 


(Concluded from Page 222.) 
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Ix old Virginin’s fields of cane 

I toiled, alas! I toiled in vain— 

I labored for another's gain. 

1 cared not that the sun’s hot ray 

Fell on my head the live-long day, 

And scorched my sickly blood away— 
1 heeded wot that I was cursed 

With fever and a raging thirst, 

And thought my very heart would burst— 
I cared not that my hollow cheek 
Grew paler, and my limbs more weak, 
And that my once herculean frame 
Was skeleton in ull but name. 

l cared not that my daily food 

Was purchased with own best blood— 
I heeded not—I did not care 

That it was course and stinted fare, 
Though that might drive one to despair. 
At ills like these I ne’er eomplained, 
But damning thought ! my limbs were chain’d. 
I was a s/ave—think’st thou that I 
Could toil beneath this sultry sky 

In bondage, and not wish to die ? 

Far better seek a self-made grave, 

And death and all its terrors brave 
Than live again to be a slave. 

Ill could my haughty spirit brook 
Insulting word, insulting look, 

And ill my proud aud free-born soul 
Could bear the rigors of control. 

No! not that cringing thing was I 

To quail beneath a tyrant’: eye ; 


‘ He saw me stubborn, and would fain 

‘ Have crushed my spirit, but twas vain 

‘ For scorn, | gave him scorn again, 

His brutal curses back I threw, 

‘ And every dav my hatred grew 
Against the white man and his thrall 
Until my very heart was gall ; 

But twas not one, I hated all. 
Where’er I saw a paly face 
1 saw one hostile to my race, 

; And quicker coursed life’s crimson tide, 

> Whene’er a hated white man died. 

‘ Stranger, it gave me joy to know 

' That he I deemed my mortal foe— 

; Who wrought my chain, and all my woe— 

’ Would one day lie in dust as low 

| As these o’er Jabored limbs of mine, 

‘ And not a single trace remain 

. Of him, except this broken chain. 

‘ Time brought revenge! 1 saw him die, 

‘I heard his last despairing ery— 

‘ The stifled moan—the gasp—the sigh— 

‘Suw the mute agony of his eye, 

{ And freer, easier came my breath, 

As grim, and stiff, and cold in death 
I gazed upon him, and he lay 

(In utter blankness and decay— 

Nought but the loathsome death-worme prey, 
And powerless as the common clay, 

I wish he had not died so soon, 

*T was morning, but I wished it noon, 

So quickly passed the death-pang over, 
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And wrenched him from my grasp forever. 
You say there is a realm of biiss, 
And a world more wretched still than this.— 
That the thick darkness of the tomb 
Is day contrasted with its gloom : 
It has no morn, no day, no night, 
No stars, no moon, no sun’s warm light 
To cheer it with one radiant ray, 
Or light it for a fleeting day. 
°Tis true your words to me may seem 
Like nurs’ry tale, or midnight dream— 
Intangible and undefined, 
A bright illusion of the mind— 
I know not but it may be true, 
And such reward to crime is due ; 
If thus, may God’s hot curse pursue 
The villian to that world of woe, 
And madden, and his wrathful brand 
Consume him in that rayless land. 
Not only for a transient day, 
But oh ! let all His vengeance weigh 
Upon the soul that passed that day— 
’Till counties ages roll away— 
The heavens crumble to decay. 
Nay! start not that iny look is wild, 
My thoughts, to thee at least, are mild 
And harmless as a guileless child. 
I know my eyes are glazed, and deep 
Within their sunken sockets sleep, 
And fearfully at times thev roll 
With the strange workings of the soul— 
That hides noi—wishes not control. 
At times | am of dangerous mood, 
And darkly o’er my wrongs I brood. 
Yet only wreak my wrath on those 
I have good cause to call my foes. 
Gaze on me. stranger, as I lie 
In cold and helpless misery, 
A thing that one might wish to fly, 
Disgusting to the human eye— 
With scarce a rag to screen my form 
From Summer's heat, from Winter’s storm : 
Gaze on these hands, toil-worn and weak— 
The furrowed brow, the wasted cheek— 
And on each deep corroding wound 
Made by the hunter, and the hound— 
Upon these torn and bleediug feet, 
Is not my wretchedness complete ? 
Yet that which falls beneath thy ken 
Is joy to what I feel within. 
Thou canst not, no! the thought is vain— 
Thou canst not add another pain 
To those which madden in my brain. 
Stranger, thou canst not kuow the rest. 
Thou canst not probe my bursting breast. 
My sufferings und my wrongs are great, 
And as these are, sois my hate, 
And there is scarcely room for aught 
Except that all absorbing thought. 
Companionship, also I'd none, 
In the wide world I lived alowe, 
Alone in daring deed and thought 
The white man’s love I never sought. 
I ne’er could learn my brow to wear 
Submission, and a fawning air. 

* * . . 
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I told you that I was alone, 

Cast off from life’s great pulse—unknown 
But I was wrong—one soul was there, 
The lowness of my lot to share ; 

But he was of a gentler mould 

Of meeker brow—of heart less cold. 

I never knew my friend complain, 

So patiently he wore his chain, 

And ne’er beneath the knotted whip 
A murmur left his loving lip. 

At first I thought Bernando born 

To be a slave, and laughed to scorn 
What in my cold impassive heart 

I deemed to be a craven’s part. 


OE 


‘ Within a single hour compressed, 
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Time proved me wrong in this, and 1 

Read his tree spirit in his eye— 

Contessed my error with a sigh. 

“ * * * * 

Look where the early Summer breeze 

Sighs softly through the Orange trees, 

And kisses with its perfumed breath 

The buds chilled by their Winter death— 
Where Spring’s first tints are soonest seen 
In flow’ring leaf—in flelds of green— 
Where Nature in her goodness seems 

To make good sooth our wildest dreams 

Of all that’s blest in sky and clime, 

And lend a swifter wing to time— 

A mansion rears its lofty walls 

A tyrant reveled in its halls. 

lt was a proud—a princely dome, 

Shaded by tree. and leafy vine 

On which the suns of Summer shine, 

But better far my own poor home. 

It cost no human blood—no tears, 

No sighs to haunt “ dying ears. 

By these strong hands alone arose 

The hut, where at the evening’s close 

1 songht reflection and repose. 

I know “twas desolate and bare, 

And stinted, rude, and coarse my fare, 
That midnight’s damp, and chilling air 
Jenumbed me as I slumbered there ; 

Far better ills like these to dare 

Than share the pleasures and the guilt 
Of him yon kingly dome that built— 
Kidnapper, villian, what thou wilt— 
Hearts he has broken—blood he’s spilt. 

The tyrant dwelt in princely state, 
While trembling vassals on him wait, 

To whom his merest word was fate. 
Among the female slaves wus one 

To whom such bitter wrong was done— 

That 1 can find no fitting name 

To herald such a deed of shame. 


Nora was fair as summer cloud, 

And thy pale race might wel] be proud 
Of cheek so fair, and eye so bright, 

In mazy dance, of foot so light ; 

For mantied in each blushing vein 
Ethiopan and Caucassian blood, 

The former searcely left a stain— 

They mingled as the soul with God. 
Love’s softest sunbeam scemed to slecp 
Within her dark blue eve ; 

Alas! that such a one should weep, 

Or heart so warm as hers should die. 
Pure was the love Bernundo gave 

To Nora the Albino slave : 

1 would it had had power to save 

From insult, ruin, and the grave. 

They met and many words they said 
Nor heeded they Time’s silent tread, 
Until the parting hour was nigh, 

Then wondered whither it hud fled. 

And parted sadly witht sigh. 

She came at length to the trysting place 
With signs of sorrow on her face 

Such as she was net wont to wear, 

A something deeper far, than cure. 

Her eyes were wild—with weeping red— 
Her cheek white as the ashy dead: 
Therefrom the hue cf life had fled 

And left deep fixed there in its stead— 
Despair, and hopelessness, and dread 
Oh ! who could deem that grief had power 
To work such change in one short hour, 
To bid at once life’s life depart— 

To crush the spirit—break the heart— 
Madden the soul itself with pain, 

Blunt all the senses, sear the brain. 
Times there are when a whole life’s grief 
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Seeks not, and wishes not relief ; 

Aud driving hope frem out the breast 

There’s nuught on earth car give it rest. 

I’ve seen the stern unflinching rock 

Torn rudely by the Earthquake’s shock ; 

And the unbending, firm, old oak, 

Fall blasted by the lightning’s stroke ; 

And I have seen the human soul 

Gush forth ’mid streams of human blood, 

And the red tide of battle roll 

That sent it trembling to its God ; 

I too have seen, by th’ headsman’s hand, 

The felon sent tothe dreamless land, 

Reckless, and fearless of his fate, 

With lip of scorn—with brow of hate ; 

But Earthquake, lightning, battle-fleld, 

The felon, and the headsman’s steel, 

Ne’er paled my cheek, or made me feel 

Within my heart, what men call fear— 

Such guest found never welcome here. 

Yet at that moment I confest 

A new emotion in my breast— 

A pity I hud never felt— 

A grief to make the stern heart melt, 

As on that stricken one I gazed, 

So changed of late, demented, crazed. 

Bewildered, crushed, o’erwhelmed, aimazed— 

How deep was her unrest. 
* * : * 

Cold as the corse within the tomb, 

The victim of a settled gloom 

That for good reason—known to few— 

From year to year upon him grew— 

Love's power my master never knew ; 

Or if he had, long \ ears had flown 

Since he could call such power his own. 

It might be, restless mem’ry cast 

Its shadows o’er the hidden past, 

And that his thoughts thus darkly dwelt 

On what his earlier years had felt, 

Strong is the heart's first love, and deep 

A something that can never sleep; 

Its object may prove fubse, or die, 

And Time his years may tell by scores ; 

Still must the Jonely bosom sigh, 

And still the heart the past deplores. 

His eye dwelt not on Nora long, 

Before his thoughts had done her wrong— 

And fips with serpent guile expressed 

What eye and thought alike confessed. 

She heard with scorn, and woinan’s pride 

Swelled in her heart—an angry tide, 

She strove in vain her tears to hide, 

Aud nobly, fearlessly, replied : 

Much as I wish to burst the chain 

That binds me to a menial train, 

I will not, nay! I cannot be 

The cursed thing thou name’st to me. 

Avaunt ! I wish not for thy gold, 

’Tis rusted with the blood thou’st sold, 

*T world make my guilty heart grow cold ; 

Aud rather would I yield to heaven 

The life not in its mercy given, 

And lie before thee still and cold, 

The spirit from the frail clay riven— 

Unwept; unsepulchered, unshriven. 

Than touch that cankered, blood-bought pile ; 

Or should thou even make me free, 

And take me once more to the Nile, 

Tyrant! I would not yield to thee, 

Oh! say no more that I am fair, 

My limbs too beautiful to wear 

The links whose iron brings despair ; 

Christian ! thy hands have linked them here? 

And made them stronger year by year. 

Thy power can work but one ill more, 

One greater evil to deplore— 

Leave one more wreck upon 
* 7 * 
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On this dark theme I will not dwell ; 

What boots it that I stop to tell 

The sick’ning tale—young Nora fell 

A victim to a scheme which hell 

In a}l its blackness never laid 

To damn a mortal—ruin maid. 

The girl was drugged, and from that sleep 

She only waked to mourn and weep. 

Who could, or who would wish to live, 

When the best boun that life can give, 

Fame, honor—all we prize—have fled, 

And hope isin the bosom dead; 

Oh tell me, stranger, is there one 

So base as still to struggle on? 

Poor Nora by her own hand died, 

She could not struggle with her pride, 

And well she knew the grave would hide 

The sense of sorrow and of shame 

That bung upon her sullied name. 

Bernardo saw his loved one die— 

His beautiful decay, 

Aud the dear love-light in her eye 

Melt like a dream away ; 

And from that moment he was changed, 

His very nature was estranged ; 

The visage which before was mild, 

Grew gloomy as the grave, and wild, 

And since then he has never sm‘led. 
. * * * * 

The sun came up with cloud and gloom, 

As if to mourn o’er Nora’s doom, 

And shed a sad funereal ray 

Upon the cold turf where she lay. 

Nature may sometimes seem to wear 

Like man, a dark and troubled air, 

And dress herself in sable weeds 

In sorrow for earth’s damning deeds. 

It was the moon next that succeeding 

Which saw poor Nora cold and bledding, 

Laid in the dark grave of dishonor, 

And the cold earth thrown back upon her ; 

Slowly, heavily passed that day, 

And night came with her robes of grey 

Thrown sadly on her sombre breast, 

Aud ushered in the bour of rest; 

But one who laid him down that night 

Woke not to see the morning light, 

But grim and ghastly im his gore 

He slept the sleep that Wakes no more. 

The slaves that vight—myself their head~ 

In vengeance sought my master’s bed ; 

Jn vain he wept, in vain he plead, 

We heeded not the words he said ; 

Pale stranger ! I can see them now— 

The fear-drops on his pallid brow— 

As they gushed forth when first he woke, 

Aud read the intent he had not spoke 

Gleam wildly from Bernardo’s eye; 

Ile knew the closing hour was near. 

He started wiih a frantic cry 

Of mental agony and fear— 

Praved us his wratched life to spare. 

We smiled upon his phrenzied prayer 

Made eloquent by deep despair— 

Listened with stern disdain to hear 

His voice made hoarse by sudden fear. 

Ha! ha! he knelt, that craven thing 

Before his guilty soul took wing— 

He knelt to one he deemed his slave ; 

Entreaty came too late to save 

The craven from a well-earned grave. 

But let it pass! for why should I 

Dwell longer in the years gone by— 

Live o’er their suffering—feel their care— 

‘The present is enough to bear. 

He died! and then for life we fled 

We scarce knew how—we only sped 

From slavery, and for freedom’s air— 

To any place, we cared not where ; 
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For liberty was all we sought, 

Or felt, or knew—it filled our thought— 
A beacon light—a blessed ray— 

It cheered us on our weary way ; 

Upon it all our fond hopes lay— 

Our dream by night, our prayer by day ; 
That thought was of our life a part 
The red blood of our beating heart, 

And nerved us onward to the goal 

Of freedom, and the fearless soul, 

o + * * * 

The first breath of an Autumn morn 
Swept lightly o’er the ripened corn, 
And Sol’s first faint and struggling beam 
Lay softly as an angel’s dream, 

On field and wood, on sea and stream ; 
And brightning in the crimson west 
Glanced down on old Virginia’s breast, 
That morn to me was all unblest ; 

It roused me from a broken rest 

Which had withir that brief hour stole 
In mercy o’er my sinking soul. 

Oh, yes! that sleep in pity came 

To give life to my fainting frame, 

For I had wandered far that night 

And lay me down as best I might, 

To rest me ‘till the early light. 

That was the last hour’s rest below, 
This hour is the last of woe, 

That this racked brain shall ever know. 
1 parted from Bernardo there,— 

lt was not best that he should bear 
Companionship with one whose thought 
Held life as something less than nought, 
And death a dear friend to be sought. 
He vainly prayed my lot to share, 

And any,ev’ry fate to dare. 

{ had resolved that we should part 

For stern, dark thoughts were in my heart. 
He spake not, and his eyes ran o’er, 

He knew that we should meet no more. 
I lingered near the spot awhile 

Hoping perchance I might beguile 

The hnuter and the rutheless pack, 
And wiie tu from Bernariio’s track. 
My life was little worth to me, 

1 had faint ope Lelis to see, 

And fainter hope of being free, 

And I had given it to defend 

My comrade and my only friend. 

How better could the chieftain spend 
The remnant of his wretched breath ? 
Ilow better could he meet his death ? 
Oh, yes! it had been bliss to die 

With fearless heart, unflinching eve, 
Knowing that him I loved was nigh, 
Yet safe from danger and from strife— 
Ah! that had smoothed the last of life, 
And but for some thought of Lelis 

I would have sought a death like this, 
And deemed that hour an age of bliss. 
Long, long must poor Bernardo toil 

To win a home on freedom’s soil, 

And Jong his weary limbs must bear 
The rigors of the midnight air, 

And guided by the moon’s cold beams 
Dare savage woods and dang’rous streams— 


The day alone_must know his dreams. 
* * * * * 


The final netes of mortal strife, 

The last faint gusp of human life 
While the dim eye is fixed and blind, 
Has terrors for the sternest mind ; 
But earth has still another sound 
More dreadful for the slave to hear— 
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The baying of the swift blood-hound 

Borne on the wind to his quick ear ; 

On! on! he comes with fearful bound, 

Speed ! wretch! the fleree pursuer’s near. 

In that sound there is more of fear, 

Than ought that I have ever heard 

Of fearful deed, or magic word. 

I heard it ! and my blood was stirred 

With fury and ungoverned hate ; 

I stood! resolved to meet my fate 

As every brave and free-born man 

Should ever meet his fate, and can. 

1 was a very maniac then— 

I was, and would be so again, 

Where I thus hunted down by men, 

With gun, and hound in swift pursuit— 
—The brute man, and less bruta) brute. 

Ou came the hound | I slew him in my wrath 
And there beside that desert path, 

A corse is blist’ring in the sun, 

But listen! there is more than one— 

I knew not how the deed was done— 

Yet with a giant’s strength I slew 

The hound, and then the master too. 

1 left them, and the wild birds flew 

To gorge upon the dainty fare, 

Spread for them in the wild-weod there, 
While their shril] joy-notes rent the air. 
The eyes from their red cells they rent, 

And ate them ere their light was spent— 
Aye! while the life-blood came and went ; 

A glad thrill through my frame it sent, 

And feeling long within me pent, 

In one lond ery of joy found vent. 

These weary limbs in sorrow bore 

The wand’rer to this Iake’s dark shore. 

I came! but shall return no more. 

And when this wretched life has fled, 
' Let not a christian prayer be said 
{ Above the dark browed chieftain’s head, 
; Such prayers cannot avail the dead ; 
» When living they availed me not, 
§ When dead, I fain would be forgot, 
{ Nor be remembered when the knee 
} Is bentin mock humility 
i 
( 
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Far better than such prayer, acurse 
I would not be remembered thus. 
. 7 * * * 

These words the haughty Ethiop spake, 
; And ere his purpose well I knew, 
j« He leaped into the dismal! Lake, 
> The waters hid the chief from view, 
» He paused an instant ere he gave 
‘ His proud heart to the thankless wave, 
‘ An instant the stern chieftain bowed 
: The head still ungubdued and proud 
' Upon his broud and manly breast— 
,} A moment turned him to the west ; 
‘ His lips moved, and it might be prayer 
| For the first time was passing there— 
( Prayer to some Deity which he 
, Had worshipped when his limbs were free. 
‘ Perchance he thought of one away, 
’ And blessed her in that brief delay— 
( The Ethiop chieftain would not pray. 
, Blessing for her he loved, he sought, 
» And blessed her with his dying thought. 
) Short was the pause, and from the shore 
‘ He sprang into the waves below ; 
; No cry came back, I heard no more— 
, The chieftain’s grave but few shall know. 
{ May God who lives to bless and save, 
‘ In mercy guard the Ethiop’s grave, 
( A freeman now—bnt once a slave 











ARTICLE XClIl. 


Death by the Law. 


The Topic. No. VII. Death by the Law. London: Published for 
_the Proprietors, by C. Mircuexy, Red Lion Court, Fleet street. 


Statistical Evidence.—T he following statistical abstract has been pre- 
viously made public; but it is so concise, logical, and, in our view, un- 
answerable, thgt we feel bound to reprint it. 

** In 1343 « return was laid on the table of the House of Commons of 
the commitments and executions for murder in England and Wales dur- 
ing the thirty years ending with December, 1842, divided into five peri- 
ods of six years each. It shows that in the last six years, from 1886 to 
1842, during which there were only 50 executions, the commitments for 
murder were fewer by 61 than in the six years preceeding with 74 exe- 
cutions; fewer by 63 than in the six years ending 1830 with 75 execu- 
tions; fewer by 456 than in the six years ending 1824, with 94 executions; 
fewer by 93 than in the six years ending 1818, when there was no less a 
number of executions than 122, But it may be said perhaps, that, in 
the inference we draw from this return, we are substituting cause for 
effect, and that, in each successive cycle, the number of murders decreas- 
ed in consequence of the example of public executions in the cycle im- 
mediately preceding, and that it was for that reason there were fewer 
commitments. ‘This might be said with some color of truth, if the ex- 
ample had been taken from two successive cycles only. But when the 
comparative examples adduced are of no less than five successive 
cycles, and the result gradually and constantly progressive in the same 
direction, the relation of facts to each other is determined beyond all 
ground for dispute. More especially when it is also remembered that it 
was immediately after the first of these cycles of five years, when there 
had been the greatest number of executions and the greatest number of 
murders, that the greatest number of persons were suddenly cast loose 
upon the country without employ by the reduction of the Army and Na- 
vy; that then came periods of great distress and great disturbance in the 
agricultural and manufacturing districts; and above all, that it was dur- 
ing the subsequent cycles that the most important mitigations were ef- 
fected in the law, and thatthe punishment of death was taken away, 
not only for crimes of stealth, such as cattle and horse stealing, and forge- 
ry of which crimes corresponding statistics show likewise a corresponding 
decrease, but for the erimes of violence too, tending to murder, such as 
are many of the incendiary offences, and such are highway robbery and 
burglary, But another return laid before the House at the same time, 
bears upon our argument, if possible, still more conclusively. In table 
11, we have only the years which have occurred since 1810, in which all 
persons convicted of murder suffered death; and compared with these 
un equal number of years in which the smallest proportion of persons 
convicted were executed In the first case there were 66 persons con- 
victed, all of whom underwent the penalty of death; in the second 83 
were convicted, of whom $1 only were executed. Now see how these 
two very different methods of dealing with the crime of mnurder affected 
the commission of it in the years immediately following. ‘The number 
of commitments for murder in the four years immediately following 
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those in which all persons convicted were executed, was 270. In the 
four years immediately following those in which little more than cne- 
third of the persons convicted were executed, there were but 222, being 
48 less. If we compare the commitments in the following years with 
those in the first years, we shall find that immediately after the exam- 
ples of unsparing executions, the crime increased nearly 13 per cent., 
and that, after commutation was the practice, and capital punishment 
the exception, it decreased 17 per cent. 

‘In the same parliamentary return is an account of the commitments 
and executions in London and Middlesex, spread over a space of 32 
years, ending in 1842, divided into two cycles of 16 years each. In the 
first of these, 34 persons were convicted of murder, all of whom were 
executed. In the second 27 were convicted, anid only 17 executed, The 
commitments for murder during the latter long period, with 17 execu- 
tions, were more than one-half fewer than they had been in the former 
long period with exactly double the number of executions. ‘This appears 
to us to be as conclusive upon our argument as any statistical illustra- 
tion can be upon any argument professing to place successive events in 
the relation of cause and effect to each other.” 

From other investigations, we learn that correspondent effects have 
accrued from the diminution of capital punishments abroad. In France, 
during the five years ending with 1829, the number of trials for murder 
was 1182. The executions for the same crime amounted to $52. In 
the following five years, ending wth 1834, the executions for murder 
were only 131, and the number of trials 1172. 

In Belgium, during the five years terminating in 1829, the executions 
for all crimes were 21; the convictions for murder, 34. In the subse- 
quent five years there was no execution for any crime; and the convic- 
tions for murder were only 20. 

In Prussia, including the Rhine Provinces, for the crime of murder, 
there were executed in the five years ending 1824, 47 persons. The 
convictions amounted to 69. In the five years ending with 1829, there 
were convicted 50, of which number 26 were executed. And in the five 


years ending with 1834, the convictions had decreased to 43; the execu- 
ions to 16, 





The Pauper’s Death Bed, 


BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 


Treap softly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bo»w— 
No passing bell doth toll— 
Yet an immortal! soul 
Is passing now. 


One silent woman standa 
Lifting: with meager hands 
A dying head. 


No mingling veices sound— 
An infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppressed—again 

That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


Stranger ! however great, 
With lowly reverence bow 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— Gh! change—oh ! wondrous change— 

Grenter sine tee. Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment, there, so low, 
So agonized, and now 

Beyond the stars ! 


PPP LLL 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state : 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 


Oh! change— stupendons change! 
This palace gate. 


There lies the soulless clod : 
The sun eternal breaks— 
The new immortal wakee— 
Wakes with his Goul, 


That pavement, damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 


RRA AAPA 





ARTICLE XCIII. 
Journal of a Poor Vicar. 


I have to-day, December 15, 1763, visited Dr. Snarl, and received 
from him £10, the amount of my half-year’s salary. The receipt even 
of this hardly-earned sum, was attended with some uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances, 

Not till I had waited an hour and a half in the cold ante room, was | 
admitted into the presence of my reverend employer, who was sitting in 
an easy chair, at his writing desk. The money designed for me was 
lying by him ready counted. My low bow he returned with a lofty side 
nod, while he slightly pushed back his beautiful black silk cap, and im- 
mediately drew itonagain. Really, he isa man of much dignity; and 
I tee] I can never approach him without the awe I should have in enter- 
ing the presence of a king. 

He did not urge me to be seated, although he well knew that I had 
walked eleven miles in the bad weather, and that the hour and a half’s 
standing in the ante-room had not much helped to rest my wearied 
limbs. He pointed me to the money. My heart beat violently when | 
attempted to introduce the subject | had long been contemplating—a lit- 
tle increase of my salary. With anagony, as if I were about to com- 
mit a crime, I endeavored to break ground, but at’every effort words and 
voice failed me. 

‘** Did you wish anything?” observed the rector very politely. 

“ Why--yes—pardon me; everything is so dear that | am scarcely 
able to get along in these hard times with this small salary,” 

** Small salary! How can you think so? I can at any time procure 
another vicar for £15 a year.” ; 

“For £15! Without a family, one might indeed manage with that 
sum.”? 

“ { hope your family, Mr. Vicar, has not received any addition? You 
have, I think, only two daughters?” 

“Yes, only two, your reverence; but they arg growing up. Jenny, 
my eldest, is now eighteen, and Polly, the younger, will saon be 
twelve.” 

**So much the better. Cannot your girls work ?” 

I was about to reply, when he cut the interview short by rising, ant 
observing, while he went to the window, that he was sorry he had not 
time to talk with me to-day. ‘* But you can think it over,” he cgnelud- 
ed, ‘whether you will retain yonr situation for a New Year’s gift.” 

He bowed very politely, and touched his cap, as if wishing me to be. 
gone. I accordingly lifted the money, and took. my. leave, quite dis- 
heartened. [ had never been received or dismissed so coldly before, and 
feared that some one had been speaking ill of me. He did-not invite me 
to dinner, or to partake of any refreshment, as he bad done on former 
occasions. Unfortunately I had depended on him doing so, for I came 
from home without breaking my fast. Having bought a penny loaf ata 
baker’s shop in the town, | took my way homeward. 

How cast down was Las I trudged along! I criedJike a child, ‘The 
bread I was eating was wet with my tears. 

But fy, Thomas! Shame upon thy faint heart! Lives not the gra- 
ciaus God still? What if thou hadst lost the place entirely? And it is 
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only £5 less! It is indeed a quarter of my whole yearly stipend, and it 
leaves barely 10d. a day to feed and clothe three,of us. W hat is there 
left for us? He who clothes the lilies of the field, and feeds the young 
ravens, will He not shield us with His Providence? Arouse thee, faint 
heart! We must deny ourselves some of our wonted Juxuries. 

Dec. 16.—I believe Jenny isan angel. Her soul is more beautiful 
than her person. Iam almost ashamed of being her father; she is so 
much more pious than I am. 

[ had not the courage yesterday to tell my girls the bad news. When 
I mentioned it to-day, Jenny at first looked very serious, but suddenly 
she brightened up and said, ‘* You are disquieted, father?” 

** Should I not be so?” I replied. 

** No, you should not.” 

** Dear child,” said I, ** we shall never be free from debt and trouble. 
1 do not know how we can endure our embarrassments. You see our 
need is sore; £15 will hardly suffice for the bare necessities of existence, 
and who will assist us?’, 

Polly seated herself on my knee, patted my face, and said, “I wish 
to tell you something, dear father. I dreamed last night that it was New 
Year’s day, and that the king came to C , where there was a splen- 
did show. His majesty dismounted from his horse before our door and 
came in. We had nothing to set before him, and he ordered some of 
his own dainties to be brought in vessels of gold and silver. Military 
music sounded outside, and, only think, with the sounds some people 
entered, carrying a bishop’s mitre on a velvet cushion. It looked very 
funny, like the pointed caps of the bishops in the old picture books. 
The mitre was put on your head, and it became you grandly. Yet the 
oddity of the thing caused me to laugh till I was out of breath; and then 
Jenny waked me up, which made me quite angry. Surely this dream 
has something to do with a New Year’s present; and it is now only 
fourteen days till New Year’s day.” 

“Oh,” said I to Polly, ‘‘how can you speak of such nonsense? 
Dreams can never come true but by accident.” 

** But, father, are not dreams from God?” 

“‘ No, no, child; put away such fancies.’ 

Although I said so to Polly, | wrote the dream down. When in de- 
spair, one is aptgo seize on any trifle for supportt A New Year’s gift 
would certainly be acceptable to all of us. 

All day | have been at my accounts. I do not like accounts. Reck- 
oning and money matters distract my head, and make my heart empty 
and heavy. 

Dec. 17.—My debts, God be praised, are all now paid but one. At 
five different places I paid off £7, 11s. I have therefore left in ready 
money £2, 9s. ‘This must last a half year. God help us! 

The black hose that I saw at tailor Cutbay’s I must leave unpurchased, 
although I need them greatly. They are, indeed pretty well worn, yet 
still in good condition, and the price is reasonable; but Jenny needs a 
cloak a great deal more. I pity the dear child when I see her shivering 
in that thin camlet. Polly raust be satisfied with the cloak which her 
sister has made for her so nicely out of her old one. 

I must give up my share in the newspaper which neighbor Westburn 
and I took together; and this gces hard with me. Here in C——, with- 
out a newspaper, one knows nothing of the course of affairs. At the 
horse races at the Newmarket the Duke of Cumberland won £5000 of 
the Duke of Grafton, It is wonderful how literally the words of Scrip- 
ture are always fulfilled, “To him who hath shall be given;” and 
“© From him who hath not shall be taken away.” I must lose £5 even 
of my poor salary. 
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Again murmuring; fy upon me. Wherefore should I complain? Not 
surely for a newspaper which I am no longer able to take. May I not 
learn from others whether General Paoli susceeds in maintaining the 
freedom of Corsica, or any other such matter of foreign news. I do 
not fear for Paoli, for he has 20,000 veterans. 

Dec. 18.—How little makes a poor family happy! Jenny has procur- 
eda grand cloak at the slop shop for a mere trifle, and now she is sit- 
ting there with Polly, ripping it to pieces, in order to make it up anew. 
Jenny understands how to trade and bargain better than 1; but they let 
her have things at her own price, her voice is so gentle. We have now 
joy upon joy. Jenny wants to appear in the new cloak for the first 
time on New Year’s day; and Polly has a hundred comments and _ pre- 
dictions about it. I wager the Dey of Algiers had not greater pleasure 
inthe costly present which the Venetians made him; the two diamond 
rings, the two watches set with brilliants, the pistols inlaid with gold, 
the costly carpets, the rich housings, and the 20,000 sequins in cash. 

Jenny says we must save the cloak in luxuries. Uutil New Year’s 
day we must buy no meat. This is as it should be. 

Neighbor Westburn is a noble man. I told him yesterday I must dis- 
continue my subscription for the newspaper, because [ am not sure of 
my present salary, nor even my place. He shook my hand and said, 
‘Very well, then I will take the paper, and you shall still read it with 
me.”? 

One must never despair. There are more good men in the world 
than one thinks, especially among the poor. 

The same day, eve.—Vhe baker is a somewhat narrow minded man. 
Although | owe him nothing, he fears that I may. When Polly went to 
fetch a loaf, and found it very small and badly risen, or half burnt, he 
broke out into a quarrel with her, so that people stopped in the street. ° 
He declared he would not sell upon credit—that we must go elsewhere 
for our bread. 1 pitied Polly. 

I wonder how the people here know everything. Every one in the 
village is telling how the rector is going to put another curate in my 
place. It is distre sing and will be the death of me. ‘The butcher even 
must have gota hint of it. It certainly was not without design that he 
sent his wife to me with complaints about the hard times, and the im- 
possibility of selling any longer for anything but cash. She was indeed 
very polite, and could hardly find words to express her love and respect 
for us. She advised us to go to Colswood, and buy the little eat we want 
of him, as he is a richer man, and is able to wait for his money. I 
cared not to tell the good woman how that person treated us a year ago, 
when he charged us a penny a pound more than others for his meat; 
and, when his abusive language could not help him out, and he could 
not deny it, how he declared roundly that he must receive a little inter- 
est when he was kept out of his money a whole year, and then showed 
us the door. 

[ still have in ready money £2. 1s. 2d. What shall I do if no one will 
trust me, so that I may pay my bills quarterly? And if Dr. Snarl ap- 
point another curate, then must I and my poor children be turned upon 
the street. 

Be it so; God is in the street also! 

Dec. 19, early, a. M.—I awoke very early to-day, and pondered what 
Ishall do in my very difficult situation. I though of Mr. Sitting, my 
rich cousin at Cambridgé; but pocr people have no cousins, only the 
rich. Were New Year’s day to bring me a bishop's mitre, according to 
Polly’s dream, then I should have half England for my relations. 

{ have written and sent by the post the following letter to Dr. Snarl: 


REVEREND S1r:—I write with an anxious heart. It is said that your rever- 
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ence intends to appoint another curate in my stead. I know not whether the re- 
port has any foundation, or whether it has arisen merely from my having mention- 
ed to some persons the interview I had with you. 

The office with which you have intrusted me I have discharged with zeal and fi- 
delity; I have preached the word of God in all purity; and I have heard no com- 
plaints. Even my inward monitor condemns me not. When I humbly asked for 
a little increase of my small salary, your reverence spoke of reducing the small 
stipend, which scarcely suffices to procure me and my family the bare necessa- 
ries of life. I now leave your humane heart to decide. 

I have labored sixteen years under your revevence’s pious predecessors, and a 
year and a half unter yourself. I am now fifty years old, and my hair begins to 
grow gray. Without acquaintances, without patrons, without the prospect of an- 
other living, without the means of earning my bread in another way, mine and my 
children’s fate depends upon your compassion. If you fail us, there remains no 
support for us but the beggar’s staff. 

My daughters, gradually grown up, occasion, with the closest economy, increas- 
ed expense. My eldest daughter, Jenny, supplies the place of a mother to her 
sister, and conducts our domestic concerns. We keep no servant; my daughter is 
maid, cook, wa-herwoman, tailoress, a id even shoemaker, while I am the carpen- 
ter, mason, chimney-sweeper, wood cutter, gardener, farmer, and wood-catrier of 
the household, 

God’s merey has attended us hitherto. We have had no sickness, indeed we 
could not have paid for medicines. 

My daughters have in vain offered te do other work, such as washing, mending, 
and sewing ; but C——— isa little place, and very rarely have they got any. 
Most people here do their own household work. none can afford to employ others. 

I assure you, in all hamility, it will be a hard task to carry me and mine through 
the year upon £20, bat it will be herder still if I am to attempt it npon £15. But 
I throw myself upon your compassion and on God, and pray your reverence al 
least to relieve me of this anxiety. 


After | had finished this letter, I threw myself upon my knees (while 
Polly carried it to the post-office) and prayed for a happy issue to my 
communication, I then became wonderfully clear and calm in my 
mind. A word to God is always a word from God—so cheerfully did | 
come from my little chamber, which I had entered with a beavy heart. 

Jenny sat at her work at the window with the repose and grace of an 
angel. Light seemed to stream from her looks, <A slender sunbeam 
came through the window, and transfigured the whole place. IT was in 
a heavenly frame of mind; and seating myself at the desk, wrote my 
sermon, ‘* On consolations in poverty.” 

I preach in the pulpitas much to myselfas to my hearers; and I come 
from church edified, if no one else does. If others do not receive con- 
solation from my words, | find it myself. It is with the clergyman as 
with the physician; he knows the power of his medicines, but not al- 
ways their effect upon the constitution of every patient. 


(To be continued.) 


Can tuts BE Troe?—The Rev. Theodore Parker, in a sermon de- 
livered a short time since, stated that there was a court inj Boston, 
which contained sixteen tenements, each of which contained several 
families; and that of the children born in this court, one-half were born 
blind, and the eyes of the other half were more or less defective! 








ARTICLE XCIV. 
Death Penalty in Virginia. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


__ Lx our number for October, we gave an article on the Death Penalty 
in Virginia, in which it was stated that there were seventy offences for 
which the penalty was death when committed by a slave, and only one 
offence punished with death when committed by a white man, which is 
duelling, a crime of which slaves are seldom guilty. They leave that 
for their christian masters! Our authority was Judge Stroud. We had 
some desire to know whether there were any mitigations of this crue] 
code. ‘This letter from a clergyman in Abingdon, Virginia will answer 


the inquiry. It is a very important document, and will be read with the 
deepest interest:— y 


LETTER FROM REV. W. R. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Abingdon, Va., Nov. 20, 1848 
Bro. Spear: 
I feel that | owe you an apology for so long neglecting to write you. And my 
apology must be found in the fact that I have scarcely had time to fix my thoughts 
sufficiently on anything, to write. Removing as 1 did from New England, to a 
portion of our country, where the modes of thought, habits of life, &c., were quite 
different from those-I had been accustomed too, { seemed to be in a dream, though 
not always a pleasant one. 

Soon after | came here, I found the Prisoners’ Friend had followed me from my 
early home, and I have no hesitation in saying, | have never met with any publi- 
cation that give me more satisfaction than the Prisoners’ Friend. ‘The change 
you have made is good. I handed that No to Judge Estelle, of Lee County, who 
was attending court here at the time, aud he spoke very highly of the work in 
which you are engaged. The article in the October No., on the Criminal Code of 
Virginia, the Judge Said was correct. ‘* But,’’ he added, with much emphasis, 
** Capital Punishment is a relic of barbarism that must soon give way. Its friends 
may straggle for it awhile, but a few years more, and it will go by the board alto- 
gether.’’ This man is esteemed the best Judge in this part of the Old Dominion, 
and I am told, that he has refused to pass sentence of death on any man; so much 
is he opposed to Capital Punishment. 

When I eame here the Court was in session; and a man arraigned for deliberate- 
ly shooting his neighbor, so that he died almost instantly. I name this to state, 
that he is allowed to go on bail of $3,000; showing, as I believe, that in the great 
inass of mind, even here, there is not much love for the gallows. With the negro, 
there is no intermediate punishment between whipping and the gallows. 

I have strong hope that eld Virginia will soon abolish the barbarous custom alto- 
gether. 


DEATH PENALTY IN TENNESSEE. 


The following, by the same distinguished clergyman, will also be rea« 
with interest. We were not aware that Tennessee had gone so far in 
the abolition of this barbarous custom. A few years more, and the gal- 
lows will have received its last victim. So utterly ashamed now are the 

ublic authorities, and so utterly disgusted is the whole community, that 

IF TEEN States have made a law that executions shall be private! 
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W hat a triumphant acknowledgement of the oo nature of the 
whole transaction. But to the extract from our friend’s letter :— 


1 think that the State of Tennessee is doing as much in this reform as any. I 
know not that the thought of abolishing the gallows, altogether, has ever been geri- 
ously entertained there; but such a course has been adopted, that will prepare the 
way for that noble scheme, and insure its success. Formerly the crime of murder 
was divided into two degrees; the first and second, as in other states, and death wae 
the penalty for the first. Now the first degree has been divided, into two degrees, 
viz: with and without mitigating circumstances. So if there be any mitigating cir- 
cumstances attending a murder in the first degree, the penalty is imprisonment for 
life, instead of death, as formerly. 1 think this is accomplishiug much. It may be 
the same in other States, but I am not aware of it. 

Thine truly, 
W. R. CHAMBERLAIN. 





Anecdotes of O’Connell. 


His Tact at Cross-Examination. — Here is an instance of his 
ready tact and infinite resource in the defence of his client. , In a trial 
at Cork, for murder, the principal witness swore strongly against the 
prisoner. He particularly swore that a hat, found near the place of 
the murder, belongedto the prisoner, whose name was James. 

se By virtue of your oath, are you sure that this is the same hat?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘* Did you examine it carefully before you swore in your information 
that it was the prisoner’s?” . 

«| did.” 

*¢ Now, let me see,” said O’Connell, as he took up the hat, and began 
to examine it carefully on the inside. He then spelled aloud the name 
of James, slowly, thus: ‘* J-a-m-e-s.” 

‘‘ Now do you mean to say those words were in the hat when you 
found it?” 

‘« Tdo.” 

*¢ Did you see them there?’, 

“J did.” 

‘«* And this is the same hat?” 

* it te.” 

“ Now, my lord,” said O’Connell, holding up the hat to the bench, 
there is an end to the case. There isno name whatever inscribed in 
the hat!” The result was an instant acquittal. 

He was one examining a witness, whose inebriety, at the time to 
which the evidence referred, it was eszential to his client’s case to prove. 
He quickly discovered the man’s character. He was a fellow who may 
be described, as ‘* half foolish with roguery.” ‘* Well, Darby, you 
told the truth to this gentleman?” ‘* Yes, your honor, Counsellor 
O’Connell.” ‘ How do you know my name?” ‘“ Ah! sure every one 
knows our own pathriot.” ‘ Well, you area good humored honest 
fellow; now tell me, Darby, did you take a drop of anything that day!” 
«“ Why, your honor, [ took my share of a pint of spirits.” ‘* Your 
share of it, now, Me virtue of your oath, was not your share of it all but 
the pewter??? “* Why, then, dear knows, that’s true for you, sir.”— 


The Court was convulsed at both question and answer. It soon, step 
by step, came out, that the man was drunk, and was not, therefore, a 
competent witness. Thus O’Connell! won his case for his client. 
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ARTICLE XCY. 


The Old Man’s Tale. 
BY AMICA. 


I aways reverence the hoary head, for it reminds me of the lessons 
I have gleaned from age; they have been lasting, for they were stamped 
upon the plastic brain of youth, at that waxen period when an impress 
is made forever. 

I was once upon a visit to a friend. It was a cold, December evening 
and the creaking wheels told of frost and pinching want. The arm- 
chair was placed for the aged sire, and a happy group snrrounded the 
cheerful fireside. 

** Now, grandfather, if you will tell us a story,” said a chubby child, 
* | will promise to sit as still as a mouse.” 

‘*And mice, sometimes, dear Betty, are amazing noisy |ittle folks. 
This very minute I should think a young regiment had turned, out to 
drill. However | know not what you meant; but I am not ina funny 
mood to-night; I have been dreaming.” 

*Oh! a dream, do tell it,’ continued the eager petitioner; ‘ do,” 
said another and another. 

“Well, well, my dears, sit down, and I will try to rub up my mem- 
ory. 

** Many years ago, before steamboats were thought of, and a voyage 
across the Atlantic, was a long journey, I went one day to the wharf to 
inspect an invoice of goods. ‘There were many passengers and though 
bumpology was not talked about then, still physiognomy was a pr 
which interested me very much. 

I watched the heart-greeting of some and the hand-welcome of others, 
and read carefully the page of life before me. At length there re- 
mained but one couple on board. ‘They were Scotch people, and ap- 
peared to be entire strangers. ‘They were not poor, for independence 
was written on their faces; they were not rich, for they bore marks of 
severe struggles. But the very gods would have sworn to their honesty. 
I speak warmly, children; for if there is that on earth before which my 
soul bows down, it is an upright man or woman. In such there is no 
chicanery; no honied, patronizing look; but a straight-forward expres- 
sion which speaks truth and truth only. ‘They spoke very broken Eng- 
lish, and it was with difficulty | could understand them. They had left 
their native country to seek their fortune where freedom’s banner wav- 
ed. Iwas enabled to give them much information, and succeeded in 
procuring work for the husband, and the wife with woman’s tact found 
employment for herself, 

They lived on simply but comfortably, and as they needed nothing I 
seldom saw them. Several years after ] wandered into a church and be- 
fore me sat the very people, with the same ‘good look.’ The box was 
handed round and | observed that both put in their mite. 

Time rolled on, and I was appointed to bear a small sum of money 
to a family who had never before asked charity. I felt great delicacy 
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i. offering it, knowing how generous natures recoil at the first receipt of 
alms. 

When I entered what was my astonishment to find my old frieads. 
No blush of hame suffused their cheeks; in a few words they acquaint- 
ed me with their situation. The husband was out of employ from the 
suspension of the business in which he had been engaged; the wife 
could do but little, and necessity had compelled them to ask assistance. 
Though fortune had turned against them; they were wealthy in trust; 
they knew that they had labored faithfully and expended wisely, and 
e’en now blessed the Father for all his mercies. I realized then, as I 
had never done before, that ‘ He who casts his bread upon the waters, 
shall find it after many days.’ I received even more than I gave. Their 
beautiful simplicity and touching faith could not be bought, but its in- 
fluence was given. 

Another period passed and in company with one whose steps are ever 
directed to the hovels of the poor, | entered a low dwelling, and stretch- 
ed upon a bed lay the lifeless form of an aged man. 1 started, for in 
its peaceful calm | recognized the Scotch stranger. He had just died, 
and his faithful companion was also stricken with her last illness. No 
complaint escaped her, but she thanked Almighty Goodness that they 
had been permitted to journey thus far together, and blessed Him that 
she was so soon to follow her companion. Most touchingly did she al- 
jude to the friend whose hand had so often lent its aid to sustain them, 
and invoked upon him her last blessing. A sweet smile o’erspread her 
features; death wrapped his mantle about her, closed her eyes in peace, 
and sealed her lips forever. 

I Jeft them in their quiet room and the messenger of mercy remained 
to perform the last sad offices. Their funeral was respectable, and a 
last resting place was chosen in Auburn’s wild haunt so dear to us all, 
and particularly to those far removed from country and kindred. 

Last night | was dozing here, and I seemed transported to Elysian 
fields. A bower was hung most gracefully with vines and creeping 
flowers, which perfumed the air with their myriad sweets. Statesmen, 
warriors, the very top-lord of society, on whose visage was written, ‘ | 
wonder who ’tis for,’ stepped aside awe-struck. 

Presently afar off I descried a venerable coupie conducted by celestial 
spirits. As they approached, kings and queens, dukes and emperors sa- 
luted them. So bright was the tiara upon their heads that none dared to 
look at it save with shaded eyes, and on their golden bands were these 
jewel-words, ‘ Honesty, Faithfulness.’ 

No longer was the whisper heard for whom is the banquet-seat pre- 
pared. Instinct solved the riddle and straight to the flowery bench the 
ungels led the twain. ‘They raised their eyes, and, lo! before me stood 
my old Scotch friends. ‘The key-note of heaven was struck, and ‘ bless- 
ed are the meek’ rang through the eternal arches. 

When I awoke I found myself in your midst as now; but dost won- 
der, dear Betty that I could not forget that dream? Isee by your tear- 
ful eyes and breathless silence that it will long abide with each of you. 
Take it as an old man’s legacy, and you shall find in it the true ¢ phil- 
osopher’s stone.’ ” 


Whoever keeps an open ear 
For tattlers, will be sure to hear 
The trumpet of centention. 
Aspersion is the babbler’s trade, 
To listen is to Jend him aid, 
And rush into dissension. 
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ARTICLE XCVI. 
State Reform School. 
BY JOHN M. SPEAR. 


On Thursday, the 7th of December, the new State Reform School at 
Westboro’, Mass., was formally dedicated. About three hundred per- 
sons were present, from different parts of the State, by invitation of the 
Trustees, to take part in the exercises of the day. 

At about twelve o’clock, this company, consisting of members of the 
State Governnent, and the Board of Education, the officers of different 
charitable institutions; and other gentleman distinguished for their inte- 
rest in philanthropic movements, was assembled in the large workshop. 
T he boys who hai been sent there since the School was opened, num- 
bering about thirty, were present, presenting to the eye of the philan- 
thropic an unusually interesting appearance. They sung the following 
beautiful hymn, which was written by Cuartes Tuurser, of Wor- 
cester :— 


In this delightful, rural home, 

Where kindness bids the wanderer come, 
We sing your welcome, friends, to-day, 
Who've come to see, from away. 


While roving round in idle sport, 
Through noisy street and crowded court, 
We never dreamed, by night or day, 

Of such a home so far away. 


When wandering from our cheerless shed, 
Compelled to starve or beg our bread, 
Our aching hearts, from day to day, 
Would sigh for something far away. 


When driven from home by brutal blows, 
In driving rains and drifting snows, 
Through street and lane we used to stray, 
For some poor shelter far away. 


When poorly clad, and bare our feet, 
We met with boys along the street, 
With dress so neat and looks so gay, 
We sighed for friendship, far away. 


When roving round, oppressed with grief, 
Withoat a friend to bring relief, 

Or, little word of comfort, say, 

We wept for parents far away. 


When want and wo were al] we saw, 
In an evil hour we broke the law ; 
And then they bade us go and stay, 
In this sweet home, so fur away. 


And now, within this fair retreat, 
With clothes to wear and food to eat, 
We'll think and study, work and play, 
To gain respect when far away. 
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While Wisdom here her aid imparts, 
And kindness soothes our weary hearts, 
We'll do our best, and then we may 

Be good and great when far away. 


And when ye cheerful sit at home, 
Where crime and misery never come, 
Oh! tell your loved ones bright and gay, 
To think of us who’re far away. 


After prayer by the venerable Dr. Pierce, of Brooklyn, Hon. Emory 
Washburn, of Lowell, delivered a dedicatory address to the assembly. 


The following notice of the address is copied from the Boston Daily 
Advertiser :— 


He spoke of the institution as one where the State appeared in the duty of a pa- 
rent. He congratulated them that Massachusetts should have been the first State 
in this country to enter un this charitable duty. lt seemed signally appropriate to 
the character which the State has gained in begifning different enterprises of char- 
ity and education. And, no less, was itan honor to that secret benefactor, who 
has assisted in this work, whose left hand does not know what his right hand hae 
done. On hin, Judge Washburn passed a high and generous eulogy. ‘ 

He passed on to speak of the remarkable changes constantly intreduced into the 
administration of criminal law. He traced down these changes from the early tor- 
tures of the middle ages, through the horrors of the prison system as exposed by 
Howard, and Mrs. Fry, down to our own day. The arrangements for punishment 
seem to have kept always behind the spirit of the age ‘Lhis position he illustrat- 
ed by alluding to the wager of battle, remaining in the English law to the present 
generation, and to a terrible case in our own history, when at Salem, an old man 
of eighty, arraigned for witchcraft, who was crushed to death fur his silence, by the 
peine forteet dure. 

Tracing down the improvement in criminal jurisprudence to the point, where, 
in prison discipline, the necessity of discriminating between different classes of 
offenders was observed, first, Mr. Washburn alluded to the necessity, so evident, 
in discriminating between the ages of offenders. Stating the law in England, this 
country and the European continent on this point, he congratulated the audience 
that the necessity of a special discipline for the young was now, at length, per- 
ceived through the civilized world. The first establishment specially arrayed for 
juvenile offenders was made in 1833, and there are now nearly 20 in France, 33 in 
Wertemberg, 19 in Russia, 3 in Hanover, and 8 in Baden, while a beginning had 
been made in England. Of these establishments, he could only stop to name that 
of Hamburg; of Metteraye iu France; and of Parkhurst in the Isle of Wight in 
England, as the most successful. 

From this introduction he passed to examine the question of the right of Society 
to punish. On the one hand it was urged that punishment is meant simply to 
strike dread into other offenders ;—and, on the other, that crime is a moral disease, 
which we have only a right to deal with in attempting to cure it. He considered 
the truth as lying between these two extremes, and quoted Puffendorf and Becca- 
ria to these points. The origin of crime was not to be sought simply in native 
moral dispositions—nor in physical conformations—nor in the state of social insti- 
tutions, but rather in all these causes; and, on all the external causes which act 
upon crime, Society is bound to act for their removal. 

Tracing the means for removing these causes, he concluded that the State must 
have the right to take the place of a purent to those children whose parents could 
not discharge the trust imposed upon them. Certainly this power would not be 
questioned in the present case, where none but convicts should be admitted. And 
yet, no effort would be made, even here, to give the atmosphere or the association 
of the prison, but the hope of the institution rested on its availing itself of the pa- 
rental discipline of home and of school. 

The nevessity for sach an institution was made evident from statistics, which 
showed that 300 boys were in the year 1846 sentenced to jails and other places of 
punishment. In this connection, ps A W. expressed the hope that the result of 
the school might be such as to justify a release of the boys ake should be trained 
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here from the infamy hanging over other discharged convicts on their return to life, 
and imposed on them under our law. 

The address closed by eloquently commending the institution to the commanity, 
and exhibiting the high hopes to be entertained for its success. 


At 2 o’clock the company were invited to partake of a collation, which 
had been provided in one of the halls of the Institution. Hon. George 
Denny, one of the ‘Trustees, presided over the entertainment, in the 
course of which, addresses were delivered by Mr. Denny, Governor 
Briggs, Alderman Rogers, of Boston, Ex-Governor Lincoln and Henry 
Colman. 

After partaking of the bountiful collation the company dispersed, 
and examined the different parts of the building. It is built around a 
square, being three stories high in front, with wings about twenty-five 
feet high on the sides, and closing up the square behind. The building 
is now wholly finished. It contains permanent arrangements for two 
hundred boys, which can be enlarged, by more temporary arrangements, 
#0 as to accommodate.three hundred. Around large halls and passages, 
as high as the wings, are arranged, in three corridors above each other, 
cells or rooms, about seven feet by five, each containing a bed and the 
other furniture for one sleeping place, an effort being made to ventilate 
these sleeping apartments. 

The chapel, school-rooms, work-rooms, with the kitchen and other 
offices, are nicely arranged ona large and airy plan. 

The farm attached to the School contains 200 acres immediately con- 
nected with the buildings, and 50 acres of outland. It is beautifully lo- 
cated on the borders of Chauncy Pond, about two miles f.om Westboro’ 
village. The land cost $12,500, and was generously paid for by an un- 
known individual, who gave to the State for the purposes of the institu- 
tion, ten thousand dollaas in addition to the cost of the land. 

This view enterprise is designed to substitute healthful employment, 
careful instruction, and moral suasion, for the punishments, which have 
hitherto been inflicted upon juvenile offenders in prisons and houses of 
correction. It truly promises to be a most benificent institution. I look 
upon it with the deepest interest. ‘Io my mind it is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the times. My heart leaped for joy when the follow- 
ing lines were sung by the bovs:— 


When want and wo were all we saw, 

* In an evil hour we broke the law : 
And then they bade us go and stay, 

In this sweet home, so far away. 


Instead then of sending boys to the gloomy prisons and bloody seaffolds 
as we have heretofore done, we now send them to ‘this sweet home.’” 
God bless Massachusetts for this institution! She will not stop here. 
Already the Grand Jury of Suffolk County, has reccommended the es- 
tablishment of a Reform School for girls. It will not pass unheeded. 
This institution i: a Reforin School for boys under sixteen. We must 
have a Reform School also for boys who are over sixteen. We shall in 
a future age abandon the idea of inflicting evil for evil. We shall learn 
that the devil has no power to cast out satan—that good, and good alone, 
can overcome evil. 


el 


Say no ill of the year till it be past. 
Search others for their virtues, thyself for their faults. 
Silence doth seldom any harm. 
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ARTICLE XCVII. 


Journey to Cape Cod. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


We have made a short tour to this ancient part of our country. Stop- 
pins in Sandwich, we found a few friends to our cause. Here resides 

ev. Alvin Abbott, so wittily referred to in the foreign notice of our 
book, found in our last number. In Brewste>, we have many friends. 
Here resides now Rev. Otis Bacon. We spoke three several times on 
Prison Refurm here. Here we missed the venerable Exrisan Coss, 
lately deceased, whose death is universally lameatéd. He was a friend 
toall. He had represented that town in both branches of our Legisla- 
ture, and was a firm friend to Reform in every branch of morals. With 
a highly cultivated mind and cheerful disposition, he always made a 
deep impression. His labors in building up the religious society with 
which he was connected, must always be appreciated. We felt his loss 
most deeply in visiting the mansion where we had spent so many pleas- 
ant hours. Peace to his memory. With the friends who were left we 
enjoyed the interview exceedingly. ; 

Chatham.—Here we also found some firm friends. Here, again, how- 
ever, we missed some familiar friends, especially Capt. Josern Youre 
and Capt. Sanarniet Nickerson. We delivered one Lecture, and ob- 
tained some subscribers. We have some good friends here. In conse- 
quence of some urgent solicitations to hear more on our general subject, 
we hope to make another visit next year. 

The facilities for travelling are very good now on this route. Of 
the Old Colony Rail Ruad, we cannot speak too highly. If a gentle- 
manly President, polite conductors, and a faithful Superintendent can 
make a journey delighttul, then must the road prosper. We must 
speak in the highest terms of the whole route to Sandwich. The com- 
on. could not have made a better selection than to make choice of J. 

. W. Page, of New Bedford for President. His kind attentions will 
add much to the prosperity of the road. The road, however, must not 
stop in Sandwich. It must be extended, at least, to Brewster. The 
friends of internal improvement should conclude at once to carry this 
road through. It -vould be good stock. Then what delightful summer 
residence might be found on the cape. Brewster, for invtance, Why, 
some of our capitalists would be glad to purchase some of thuse beauti- 
ful sites there. We believe the day is near at hand when this work will 
be accomplished, 

We returned home improved in health, and encouraged in our good 
work. Heaven grant its richest blessings to descend on our friends who 


kindly ministered to our wants. The aid received will be found on an- 
other page. 


Be slow to promise, and quick to perform. 
Better do it than wish it done.+ 


Better to go to bed supperless than to rise in debt. 

















ARTICLE XCVIII. 


Eastern State Penitentiary, Pennsylvania. 
(See Engraving.) 


Tue annual increase of the number of convicts, and the insufficiency 
of prisons in Philadelphia, induced the Legislature, in 1821, to author- 
ize the construction of another, in which the separate confinement of 
every convict, day and night, could be accomplished. ‘This prison is 
represented by the foregoing engraving. It is situated on one of the most 
airy, elevated and healthy sites in the vicinity of Philadelphia. ‘The 
corner-stone of the front building was laid on the 22d of May, 1823. 
Large sums have been expended for the purpose of giving an unusual 
degree of solidity and durability to the immense structure, which is the 
most extensive building in the United States. ‘The ground occupied by 
it contains about ten acres, 

The front of this building is composed of large blocks of hewn and 
~ gyn granite; the walls are twelve feet thick at the base, and dimin- 
ish to the top, where they are two feet and nine inches in thickness. A 
wall of thirty feet in height above the interior platform encloses an area 
six hundred and forty feet square; at each angle of the wall is a tower 
for the purpose of overlooking the establishment; three other towers 
are situated near the gate of the entrance. ‘The facade or principal 
front, is six hundred and seventy feet in length, and reposes on a ter- 
race, which, from the inequalities of the enetl, varies fiom three to nine 
feet in height, the basement or belting course, which is ten feet high, is 
* searped, and extends uniformly the whole length. The centre building 
is two hundred feet in length, and consists of two projecting massive 
square towers, fifty feet high, crowned by projecting embattled parapets, 
supported by pointed arches, resting on brackets. The pointed mun- 
nioned windows in these towers contribute in a high degree to their pie- 
turesque effect. The curtain between the towers is furty-one feet high, 
and is finished with a parapet and embrasures. The pointed windows 
in it are very lofty and narrow. ‘The great gateway in the centre is a 
very Conspicuous feature; it is twenty-seven feet high and fifteen wide, 
and is filled by massive wrought iron portcullis, and double oaken gates, 
studded with projecting iron rivets; the whole weighing several tons; 
nevertheless they can be opened with the greatest facility. On each 
side of this entrance are enormous solid buttresses, dimishing in offsets, 
and terminating in pinnacles. A lofty octangular tower, eighty feet high, 
containing an alarm bell and clock, surmounts this entrance. On each 
side of this main building, which contains the apartments of the wardens, 
keepers, domestics, &c., are screen wing walls, which appear to constitute 
a portion of the main edifice; they are pierced with small, blank pointed 
windows, and are surmounted by a parapet; at their extremities are high 
ectangular towers, terminating in parapets, pierced by embrasures. 

The number of cells in this prison is only two hundred and sixty-six; 
but it may be incre ised to eight hundred and eighteen without resorting 
to the addition of second stories. An ingenious contrivance in each ce)l 
prevents the possibility of conversation, preserves the purity of the at- 
mosphere of the cells, and dispenses with the otherwise unavoidable 
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necessity of leaving the apartment, except when the regulations permit; 
flues conduct heated air from large stoves to the cells. Mr. John Hav- 
iland was the architect. 

‘The above particulars we have gathered from the Imerican Maga- 
zine. 

The Inspectors believe that ‘ the Pennsylvania or separate system is 
pre-eminently a successful experiment in preventing crime.” 

‘'we very important improvements have been introduced into this 
Penitentiary, viz: conveniences for warm bathing, and more systematic 
instruction in common learning. ‘The mode adopted to secure the first is 
attended with but little expense :— 





‘« The daily escape-steam from the steam engine is passed into a tank containing 
Hi about eighty hogsheads of water, which thereby is maintained at a temperature of 
tn at about 90 degrees; ten separate cells, each having a bath, receive the prisoners that 
ih are brought separately by their overseers, and are allowed fifteen minutes for bath- 
ing; soap, fresh water, and a dry towel being furmshed each. By this means 40 
can be bathed per hour without any infringement of the separate system,—an ofti- 
cer walking in front of the grated doors of the bathing cells effectually preventing 
any possibility of communication.’’ 





And in respect to instruction in letters, the Warden says :— 


** T now can confidently report, that no prisoner of common capacity, who has 
one year or more te pass in this prison, need go out without acquiring the knowl- 
i edge of reading and writing. It may be supposed by those unacquainted with the 

| working of the system of separate confinement, that this can only be effected by 
appropriating time that ought to be devoted by the convict to labor for bis support; 
this is not the case. The industrious prisoner devotes all his energy to accomplish 
his allotted work so as to relieve his mind by study, and having nothing to distract 
his attention, makes the most rapid progress. I have frequently witnessed with 
pleasure the pride and exaltation a convict has evinced on handing out bis first let- 
ter, written to his parents or relations, asa proof of having attained that art in 
prison. Forty-seven prisoners, that were totally or almost uneducated. are now 
making improvement.”’ 
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Upwarp, onward to the goal, 
Shining in the waste afar, 

Bend thy way, ambitious sou! ! 
Hail the bright and rising star ! 


4 (ORIGINAL.) 
4 ) Ambition. 
si BY MRS. H. J. LEWIs. 
a 
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See, its beams illame thy brow 
Though thy course is just begun ! 
And a star suffices now, 
Next thy aim will be the sun! 


te it ’Tis a thorny path ye tread, 

Han But like all upon the earth, 
1 Where the thorns are thickly spread, 
i Here and there a flower has birth ! 


Check ambition e’er it mounts 
O’er each holier desire ; 

HN Draw from Charity’s sweet founts 
Bh 
| 
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Draughts to quench the wasting fire ' 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Witwiram Curren Brarant, son of Dr. Peter Bryant, of Cumming- 
ton, Mass., was born in that place, Nov. 8, 1794. He evinced an ineli- 
nation toward poetic composition at the very early age of ten years, and 
at fourteen he published a volume of Poems entitled ‘‘’The Embargo, 

. or Sketches of the 'Times,” which attracted so much attention as to call 
for a second edition the following year. He passed a few years at 
William & Mary’s College, but becoming impatient of delay, obtained 
a disinissal, and studied law. He became one of the editors of the U. 
S. Review and Literary Gazette, and subsequently Editor and Proprie- 
tor of the New York Evening Post. Mr. Bryant has travelled much in 
this country and Europe, in connection with his business, and as a re- 
creation from his arduous profession. 

As a poet, he is entitled to rank with the most eminent among us for 
originality, and finished, chaste execution. He does not offend us b 
abruptness and inequality. He presents us with here and there a bold 
image, but the tenor of his poetry is even and sustained. He does not 
aim with an over-daring attempt at those lofty and bewildering flights 
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which too ofien fill the poet’s pages with cloudy and confused repre- 
sentations. tis delineations are clear and distinct, and without any in- 
dications of an enleavor to be startling and brilliant by strange meta- 
phors, or unlicensed bolduess of phraseology. His writings are marked 
by correct seutiment and propriety of diction. 









WILLIAM TELL. 






A SONNET, 











Chains may subdue the feeble spirit, but thee, 
Tsu, of the iron heart! they could nottame! 
For thou wert of the mountains ; they proclaim 
The everlasting creed of liberty. 
That creed is written on the untrampled snow. 
Thundered by torrents which no power can hold, 
Save that of God, when he sends forth his cold, 
And breathed by winds that through the free heaven blow. 
Thou, while thy prison walls were dark around, 
Didst meditate the lesson Nature taught, 
And to thy brief captivity was brought 
A vision of thy Switzerland unbound. 
The bitter cup they mingled, strengthened thee 
For the great work to set thy country free. 




















Nore —Yor tr: forogving article, and engraving, we ara indebted to the gentle- 
minty elitor of Pas Molel A nericin Courier, Mr. Bryant is a firm and influen- 
tial frizald of the Abolitiva of the Gallows. Ep. 
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BY Cc. L.~ FREDERICK. 
‘ 



















pat Br. SPEAR: 

i Tere is one feature in the Prison Reform, I consider vastly impor- 
| tant, yet of which but little if anything has been said. It is a repeal for 
short sentences, which I believe will add far more towards the reforma- 
tion of the prisoner and thereby much to the public weal. In a short sen- 
, tence lies all the disgrace, (which is the first instinet to reform) and when 
i vas it is thus keenly felt, the heart can accomplish most, while long periods, 
I loose this shame, the heart becomes hardened and senseless hy the long 
iff torture to which the mind’ has been subject. A short imprisonment’ 








would awake the transgressor to a sense of this disgrace and soon out 
i woukl strive to recover his lost reputation. Some may urge that crime 
iH will be on the increase if such should be, the fear being lessened by 
ih abridgement of Punishment, but [claim not, no More than that murder 
i will increase if Capital Punishment is abolished, and for this I urge the 
same, that the Penalty is of little weight as dread to those who have the 
Win disposition for crime, detection not being anticipated, therefore ot what 
iia particular avail the penalty? In my opinion this is a reform much 
A aed needed and should be strenuously urged, 

ing Will you not Brother Spear assist us? At another time I shall dwell 
ie more upon this topic, and hope others will aid. What says * Amica?” 

















ARTICLE C. 
Executions on Sunday. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Tus Wronc Day.—Gov. Young, of New York respited Hays, convicted of 
murder, untilthe 2Ist of January, which falls on Sunday. He will have to be 
farther respited, or executed on that day—a very unusual thing. Hays committed 
the murder in a state of delirium tremens, and his sentence may be coniputed to 
unprisoninent for life. 


























The above is from the ‘Transcript. We know, from an interview 
with Gov. Young, about a year since, that he was in favor of Capital 
Punishment, but we never conceived the idea that he was at all favora- 
ble to executions on the Sabbath. What does this mean? Who is to 
take part in this work? We remember some time since that it was rec- 
commended to have executions on the Sabbath, and to have the clergy . 
perform the whole service, and the idea was everywhere scouted at, as 
an insult to the whole profession, and as the highest act of sacrilege, 
but here is a Governor, no doubt as pious as any one, who really sets 
the Sabbath-day for an execution! 

This is not all. One of the most popular preachers in Boston has 
unhesitatingly reccommended the practice. 

Still more. A petition has been sent into Parliament in favor of this 
measure. 

Again. One of the great English Reviews,* conducted by the Bap_ 
tists, we believe has gone beyond all the rest, and even reccommended ex- 
ecutions in the great Cathedral of St. Pauls. Lest we should be thought 
presumptuous or mistaken in our assertions we quote the very lap- 
guage :— 





** A short way of arriving at the trath of the proposition that the punishment of 
death is a religious ordinance, is to force the supporters of that idea to carry out 
their princip'es, and make the execution of a criminal a religious ceremony. It 
was so with Jesus, whose law is quoted for our imitation; let it, then, be so with 
us. Let the destruction of our culprits take place in our churches, and let our 
‘ clergymen be the executioners. What religion commands, religion’s ministers can 
. surely do. Nay, as it was in the holiest of holies, and by the High Priest, that 
sacrifices for sin used to be offered in that olden Hebrew time from which our 
; modern sacrificers seek to copy, let the execution-place now be St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral at Westininster Abbey, and let a Bishop or an Archbishop be the hangman. 


This really puts a new feature on this whole matter. We wonder if 
Gov. Briggs intends to order the execution of Dutee, now in Boston 
jail, on Sunday. If so, he will but follow out the example of the Gov- 
ernor of a neighboring @tate, and the reccommendation of his Baptist 
brethren on the other side of the water. We shall look with deep in- 
terest to this execution, and give our readers a true account of the 
whole proceeding. 


* Tue Ecrectic Review, April, 1848. London: Ward & Co., Paternos- 
ter Row. 








ARTICLE Cl. 
Suggestions on the Law of Nations. 


BY PROF. T. C. UPHAM. 
No. II. 


Ar the present time it is also against the laws of war, which of 
course hold a prominent place in the laws of nations, to poison wells, 
or to use poisoned arms; but it is only within a comparatively recent 
period that this has become a settled and permanent arrangement. On 
the savage assumption, that the death of enemies is the prominent ob- 
ject in battle, it was deemed of subordinate consequence how that object 
was secured, On these grounds it was deemed admisible and proper to 
employ poisoned arms, and what seems even more attrocious, to poison 
wells and springs of water. Richard, Cour de Lion, died by means of 
a poisoned arrow, with which he had been wounded. Ambrose, earl of 

arick, died of a wound by a poisoned bullet. At the seige of Bour- 
ges, in 1412, poisoned bullets were used; the fountains in the suburbs 
are said to have beencorrupted by poison. ‘* Since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century,” says Martens, ‘the use of empoisoned arms has 
been looked upon as unlawful.” And in connection with this remark 
he refers to a Treatise on War of Beust, who there gives an account of 
a Convention on this very subject, made with the express object of pre- 
venting the use of poisons in war, which was concluded as late as 
1675. 

The same writer on the Laws of Nations refers briefly to another 
topic, which may properly be noticed here, as coming in aid of the il- 
lustration of our subject.—‘ Formerly, he observes, it was frequent 
enough to see the subjects of one state making reprisals on those of an- 
other; but the disorders resulting from such a practice and the dangers, 
to which the state itself was exposed by leaving the use of such violen- 
ces in the hands of individuals, have induced, since the 14th century, 
the states of Europe in general, to withold from their subjects the exer- 
cise of this dangerous right.’* 

This undoubtedly is to be considered a great improvement. Indeed 
it is difficult to conceive of a Law of nations, in any degree worthy of 
the name, while the right and the power of reprisals is left in the hands 
of individuals, acting on their own authority and responsibility. Happi-_ 
ly, therefore, for the interests of mankind, it seems now to be fully set 
tled, that a legitimate and pubiic state of war does not necessarily en™ 
sue, as consequent en private hostilities, whatever their character may 
be. The opinion has even been expressed on high authority, that, if all 
the subjects of a king of England were to engage in hostilities against an- 
other country in league with it, but without the assent of the king, 
there would be still no breach of the league begween the two countries. 

It would not be difficult to enlarge upon this subject. But without 
going further, the preceeding statements and illustrations are sufficient 
clearly to evince, that the Law of Nations has been gradual ‘in its de- 
velopement, and has been brought to its present comparatively improv- 
ed state only by successive steps. This advancement was so slow, and 


* Marten’s Law of Nations. Book VIII, Chap. I, §. 6. 
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the intercourse of nations was attended with so many embarrassments 
and so much deception and cruelty, that no one will pretend to assert 
the ability and adaptedness of the Law of nations to secure permanent 
justice and peace at any period whatever, previons to Grotius. Its prin- 
ciples were exceedingly indeterminate; it rested almost wholly upon 
precedents, which were often’ variant and inconsistent with each other; 
it was not reduced to the form of a science, and illustrated by appeals 
to enlightened reason and conscience. It is impossible to designate any 
considerable period from the beginning of history down to the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, when the illustrious philospher 
of Delft obtained a hearing on this great subject never given before, 
which is not sullied by a variety of crimes, repugnant to every principle 
of justice and humanity. ‘Till within a very short period, international 
law permitted what are now considered unjustifiable attrocities; it did 
not preserve prisoners of war from slavery and death; it did not secure, 
in times of war, any adequate protection to feeble old men, to women 
and children; it did not afford any efficient aid ana facilities for the pro- 
motion of tie intercourse and peace of nations; but on the contrary, 
seems to have taken under its special protection principles of violence 
and elements of discord. 





ARTICLE CIl. 
The Jadge and the Gallows. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Conpicn PunisHmMent.—A judge must do his duty in carrying out the ob- 
ligations of the law; but this duty becomes deeply painful when the judge who 
sentences the criminal to death, is himself opposed to the Death Penalty. Such 
was the case of Judge McCown in passing sentence upon Northrup at White 
Plains, for the mnrder of Mary Goodeast. So says the New York Star 


We know of some painful instances of this kind. We believe Judge 
Edmands of New York is opposed to Capital Punishment. And we 
know of a Sheriff who subscribes for our paper, and makes an annual 
donation to aid in abolishing the Death Penalty. We know also of a 
United States |\iarshal, who is a devoted friend of ours, but who would 
have to perform the duties of a hangman should a case occur. And in 
fact, the very Judge referred to takes our paper, and is the President of 
the New York Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. These 
are strange cases. Few men have the courage of Robespierre in 
France, who was so opposed to the Death Penalty at one time, that he 
resigned his office rather than pass the Death Sentence on a culprit! 
We suppose these men have a way of settling with their consciences. 
We know what we should do. But our standard is not for others. 
Each one must answer for himself. We suppose, however, that the 
whole may very well be answered by the poet in his Dialogue with 
Death and the Hangman, which the reader will find in our number for 
October. A single verse or two, will answer our purpose :— 

When first 1 took to the hangman.s trade, 
Thad many qualms at the gallows tree ; 


But I said, *,Tis Jaw, and those who made 
The law must answer for such as me.’ 


The makers of law have honor and wealth, 
But I, who finish whut they begin, 

Can only creep among men by stealth ; 
For sometow they think my craft a sin. 
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Notes by the Way--No, I. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Havinea frequently learned that the various incidents by the way that 
I meet with in my travels are read with considerable interest, 1, there- 
fore, shall sketch out such matters as may be worthy of preservation, 

I left home, designing to be absent for twenty days, intending to go 
by the New Haven route to New York, stopping by the way in Spring- 
field, Hartford, ete I arrived safe in Springfield, over the excellent and 
well conducted road to that beautiful town. Of the conductors we can- 
not speak in too high terms. The cars are well warmed, and every 
thing is one to make the passengers comfortable. On arriving, I went 
to my old home, atthe hospitable dwelling of my friend Eliphalet ‘Trask, 
who always makes my stay agreeable, and there are few places in my 
travels where | feel more at home. I soon made arrangements for my 
public Lectures, of which more hereafter. 1 found L. N. Fowler here, 
the celebrated Phrenologist, who was under good headway, lecturing on 
his favorite science, and examining the heads of hundreds of the inhab- 
itants of Springfield. In every circle | entered, Fowler was the chief 
topic of conversation; though sometimes California was introduced, for 
I found many here had got the ‘ yellow fever;”’ some had it in the nat- 
ural way, some were inoculated by others. ‘With some it lasted seve- 
ral days; then it was intermittent. Some, | judged were incurable. 
Others, | thought might Fave it till they began to double Cape Horn, and 
if that would not cure ther, | know not what would. A mining company 
has been formed here, and several will probably start for the gold re- 
gion. I hear much more about California here than in Boston. I be- 
lieve thousands will be ruined by this mania. ‘To all those who are 
dreaming of fortune-hunting in those far-off regions, | cannot do better 
than te refer them to Washington Irving’s “ Columbus.’’ The second 
volume of the new edition now about ready for press; furnishes the fol- 
lowing significant passage :— 


‘* Before relating the return of Columbus to Hispaniola, it is proper to notice 
some of the principal occurrences in that island, which took place under the gov- 
ernment of Ovando. A great crowd of adventurers of various ranks had thronged 
his fleet; eager speculators, credulous dreamers, and broken down gentlemen of 
desperate fortunes; all expecting to enrich themselves suddenly, in an islind where 
gold was to be picked up from the surface of the soil, or gathered from the moun- 
tain brooks. ‘They had scarcely landed, says Las Casas, who accompanied the 
expedition, when they were all hurried off to the mines, which were about eight 
leagues distance. The roads swarmed like ant-hills, with adventurers of all 
classes. Every one had his knapsack stored with biscuit or flour, and his mining 
implements on his shoulders. ‘Those hidalgos, or géntlemen, who had no servants 
to carry their burdens, bore them on their own backs, and lucky was he who bad a 
horse for the journey; he would be able to bring back the greater load of treasure. 
They all set ont in high spirits, eager who should first reach the golden land, 
thinking they had but to arrive at the mines, and collect riches; ‘ for they fancied,’ 
says Las Casas, ‘ that gold was to be gathered as easily and readily as fruit from 
the trees.” When they arrived, however, they discovered, to their dismay, that 
ig was necessary to dig painfully into the bowels of the earth, a labor to which 
most of them had never been accustomed; that it required experience and sagaci- 
iy to detect the veins of ore ; that in fict, the whole process of mining was ex- 
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ceeding toilsome, demanding vast patience, much experience, and after all being 
fall of uncertainty. 

They digged eagerly for a time, but found no ore. They grew hungry, threw 
by their implements, sat down to eat, and then returned to work. It was all in 
vain. ‘ ‘heir labor,’ says Las Casas, ‘ gave thema keen appetite and quick di- 
gestion, but no gold.’ They soon consumed their provisions, exhausted their pa- 
tience, cursed their infatuation, and in eight days set off drearily on their return, 
along the roads they had lately trod so exultingly. ‘They arrived at San Domingo, 
without an ounce of gold, half famished, downcast, and despairing. Such is too 
often the case of those who ignorantly engage in mining; of all speculations the 
most brilliant, promising and fallacious. 

Poverty soon fell upon these misguided men. They exhausted the little proper- 
ty they had brought from Spain. Muny suffered extremely from hanger, and were 
obliged to exchange even their apparel for bread. Some formed connexions with 
the old settlers of the island, but the greater part were like men lost and bewil- 
dered and just awakened from adream. The miseries of the mind, as usual, 
heightened the sufferings of the body. Some wasted away and died broken 
hearted; others were hurried off by raging fevers, so that there soon perished up- 
wards of a thousand men.’’ 


To-day I have visited the jail here, which is in fact, a Jail and House 
of Correction. The keeper was very kind, furnishing me with all the 
information that I needed. I should judge that the prison was very well 
conducted, ‘The following items may be interesting :— 

Number of Prisoners.—Forty-five; five of whom are females. 

Sunday School.—Every Sabbath. 

Library.—About two hundred volumes. I suggested the propriety of 
adding the Prisoners’ Friend to the library, but more on that hereafter. 

Marriage and Crime.—I had the curiosity to inquire whether mar- 
riage was a preventive of crime. The following fact come to light on 
inquiry. Last year, there were seventy-eight of whom forty-eight had 
been married. In England, it has been shown that Marriage is a pre- 
ventive of Crime. Some farther inquiries may bring out some curious 
facts on this point. 

Hours of Labor.—Ten hours; half an hour fer each meal. 

Over Work.—Prisoners may earn from ten to fifty cents over their 
daily task, each day. One earned $150 in a year! 

Discharged Prisoners.—No especial care is taken for them when they 
leave, though it is said they generally find employment. 
Expences.—Whole expence last year was twenty-five hundred dol- 
ars. 

Income.-—During some time the incom: was eleven hundred and thirty 
three dollars; thus meeting only about one-half of the expence by the 
labor of the convicts. No House of Correction im the State meets its 
own expences. The State Prison supports itself by the labor of three 
hundred convicts, under the judicious management of our excellent friend 
Hon. Frederick Robinson. 

Confinement of Women.—The arrangements for the keeping of wo- 
men are wretched, being the upper room of the house, and being so that 
the whole are together; the depraved thus corrupting the more innocent. 
The Grand Jury have presented the matter to the county, and the re- 
sult has heen the proposal for a new jail. 

Women-keepers.—I was pleased to learn that the jailer’s wife had the 
charge of the women’s department. Women should always be the 
keepers of their own sex in prison. I have been disgusted at the man- 
ner in which brutal keepers enter the cells of women. Mrs. Fry com- 
menced in England by placing woman over woman. Iam aiming to 
bring about this reform throughout this country 
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Imprisonment of Twin-Brothers.—I found here two brothers who 
had been committed for ten different times, and yet they were only 
eighteen years of age. ‘They are always companions in guilt and compan- 
ions in prison! 1 inquired about their parents. It seems the father was 
a drunkard, and taught his children to steal. He died a miserable sot. 
Of course, the children were neglected, and here were the sad fruits of 
neglected education. 

ntemperance.—Licenses now are generally granted in this county, 
and crime has consequently increased. ‘The keeper believed that near- 
ly every crime could be traced to drunkenness. 





No. Il. 


I closed my last by giving some account of Springfield Jail. Sinee 
that I lectured in the Rev. Mr. Simmon’s church, (Unitarian,) and in 
the Town Ha!l on Sunday evening. Mr. Fowler, the Phrenologist was 
present, anit delivered a Lecture after | had finished, for the Hall bad 
been previousiy engaged for him. An immense crowd assembled. 
Among some remarks which I made was that the last man had been 
hung in Massachusetts; that | was certain that the last woman had been 
executed. ‘lhe observation has caused much discussion, many doubting 
it; others being grieved that the days of the gallows are numbered and 
that this miserable relic of a barbarous age is now to be buried forever. 

I secured in Springfield the influence ot some of the first families in 
that beautiful town. During my stay an incident occured, which may 


be trifling in itself, but in one respect, it is very important, which I shall 
head as follows:— 


THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND SHUT OUT OF JAIL. 


A gentleman subscribed for the mouthly, a member of the Orthodox 
church, and wished it sent to the Jail and House of Correction; for both 
are one here. I went to leave it, and the jailer refused to have it in the 
prison! I related the circumstances, but it was all in vain. He was so 
much in favor of hanging men that he would not allow the Prisoners’ 
Friend to pve read. I remonstrated with him, stating that | was in favor 
of improving prisons, and in favor of Discharged Prisoners, but all this 
weighed nothing in his mind. This will occasion much inquiry, and will 
lead to much discussion. Has that jailer a right to take such a stand? 
Of course I cannot now go into that matter. On my return trom New 
York, I shal! know more about this whole subject. It is sufficient to say 
that the Warden of the Mass. State Prison allows it in that institution. 
The keeper at Washington Penitentiary also takes it and reads it to his 
convicts. In the very jail where 1 am now, for 1am in the jailer’s 
house in Hartford, it has been taken and handed to the Convicts. Our 
keepers of prisons must look out how they shat out information from 
their inmates. But more hereafter. ' 

I left Springfield for Hartford, and am now interesting myself in the 
great object of visiting prisons, &c. And here I am in jail, really under 
the care of my friend Morgan. My sentence will be short, and I shall 
take my leave in a day or two: Mr. Morgan isa friend of our cause, 
laboring with us in the abolition of the Death-penalty, and in every 
other way. From him] shall gather many facts, which must be very 
interesting to my reade@. Perhaps he will write them out. 
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INTERVIEW WITH REV. DR. BUSHNELL. 


Mr. Morgan, the jailer, is one of Dr. Bushnell’s church. He gave 
me a very polite note to him, saying that he would like for me to speak 
in his church I presented the case to him, when the following dialogue 
took place :— 

«There is a note, sir. Can I be allowed to speak in your church?” 

“IT think you had better eall on Dr. Hawes. His church is central, 
and you might have that or the Lecture-room.” 

** But would you be willing to have the subject presented in your 
church?” 

**T hardly think it would be suitable for the day.” 

* But is not the subject very important?” 

Oh! yes, the Savior spoke of the prisoner.” 

Thus ended the interview. 


RRV. DR. HAWES. 


Taking the same note, handed back to me by Dr. Bushnell, I present- 
ed it to Dr. Hawes. 

‘* Here is a note, Sir. Can your church be had on the Sabbath?” 

‘- We have a great many applieations. As many asten Societies, at 
least, have to be heard.”? 

** This, Sir, is the only evening that I can be here. 1 wish to present 
the subject of the Duty of Society toward Discharged Convicts.” 

‘“« | can conceive of the desvlate condition of a prisoner released from 
prison. But my church is engaged ou Sabbath evening. Ihave a very 
interesting service.” 

** [| cannot well come here again. I should be glad of a hearing.” 

“Well, but the application was principally to Dr. Bushnell. But 
few meetings are held there. My church is used for everything.” 

** Well, Sir, he wished me to come to you, and he said he would give 
notice in his church. 

** And farther, Dr. Hawes, I would state that you will not be troubled 
in reference to this subject, for there are but two constant Lecturers in 
the whole country, myself and brother.” 

* Well, it would break in seriously upon my arrangements. There, 
must, in fact, be less societies.” 

** Well, Sir, I labor alone. Here there is no Society to be supported. 
I am desirous of presenting the subject in every place where I can.” 

** This should be done by the Prison Discipline Society.” 

‘© Well, Sir. as [ understand it, it is not done according to my views. 
I feel that | have got a work to do myself.” 

After considerable conversation, I found that it would be inconvenient 
for him to open his church, and I gave up the whole matter, and went 
my way. 

Another effort was then made in another direction. As usual, the 
Universalist Church was at my service. Notice was accordingly given, 
when on conversation, with the Mayor, who became warmly enlisted in 
my work, it was proposed to occupy the City Hall. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE MAYOR, 
Another note from my friend Morgan the jailer, gave me ready access 


to his Honor, the Mayor. I found him a firm friend to the cause. He 
felt pleased that the church was offered, but hethought it might be bet- 
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ter to go to the City Hall; that a larger class would hear me; and then 
no charge of a sectarian character could be brought against me. 

1 acknowledged the propriety of the course, and sought to make the 
change, of which more hereafter. 


No. IilI. 


I have spent a week in Hartford. Lectured twice on last Sabbath 
evening; in a church, then in City Hail. J have found much interest 
here in my miss‘on. I still remain in jaifwith my friend Morgan, 
whose house and jail are one building. From him I gather many facts. 
One especially I learned, which is that any one may testify here, even 
the murderer may tell his own story in open court! This indeed new 
to me, 


THE PRISONER AND MY TRUNK. 


On arriving at Hartford, I left my trunk at the depot, and went to the 
house of the jailer. Il asked if any one could gv after my trunk, A 
man wassoon directed, and as he looked like a prisoner, | asked him, 
‘if he was an inmate of the jail?” ‘Oh! yes,” said he, “ lam to 
remain till June.” Judge of my surprise to find such a man sent after 
my trunk. Of course, the very idea suited me, and, to carry out the 
whole matter, I lefthim inthe street with the trunk and went my way, 
and sure enough all was safe. Mr. Morgan has frequently done this, and 
invariably finds men faithful where they are put upon their honor. This 
is more than can be said of most men. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE MAYOR. 


Taking with mea note from the Jailer, I at once found his Honor 
ready to receive me, and to enter into my plans. He spoke decidedly in 
favor of awakening public attention to the condition of the Discharged 
Convict, and to the farther improvement of our prisons. Alluding to 
the indifference of the community to the great subject, he remarked, 
‘‘ Fifty thousand dollars might be raised for foreign missions, where one 
hundred could not be raised for the Prison Reform. He advised me at 
once to secure the City Hall for a Lecture. ‘It will be better than the 
Universalist Church,” said he, ‘for many are predjudiced against go- 
ing there, and then it has a sectarian bearing.” ‘The City Hall,” he 
continued, * would be well filled, and more would attend.”” He was 
pléased to find the society disposed to open the church, but still he 
thought more good would be done ina public hall. His opinion is ua- 
doubtedly correct. After conversing on the subject of ‘Temperance and 
other topics, he then very generously headed a subscription with his 
own name with $10,00. Adding that I might eommand his services, if 
i chose, after a certain hour. I felt much encouraged, and thanking 
him, with a promise to send the Prisoners’ Friend, | left him to pursue 
my mission. I now am prepared for my work in Hartford, and have had 
several interviews since. 


INTERVIEW WITH JOSEPH TRUMBULL. 


This gentleman is now up for Governor, and [ am told his election is 
quite certain. I called on him, and he was then going to a Fast ap- 
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pointed by the Church, and told me to call again. I afterwards called, 
and instead of waiting, as is usual, to hear me explain everything, he at 
once said “ where is your book?” Taking it, he put dowa Cash $3,00. 
Asking him for his name, he said, ‘* Oh! that is of no consequence; my 
name is nothing; | have not much influence.” I was pleased with his 
frankness, and thanked hign for his kindness. 


Nore. The Editor is still abroad, and owing to ill-health and a press of busi- 
ness, his notes will be continued in another number. Pr 





Last Words of a Murderer. 


Eppes, who was hanged at Richmond on the 22d, was dressed in his 
grave clothes, and, with the exception of paleness produced by confine- 
ment, looked remarkably well. His carriage was erect and his step 
firm. Rev. Mr. Withers addressed the multitude, closing with a pray- 
er. The prisoner then mounted the cart, and in a clear, audible voice, 
indicating no signs of emotion, made the following remarks:— 


GENTLEMEN—It was not my object to have anything to say on the present oc- 
casion, but as it may do good I have determined to suy something. I have been 
charged with the murder of a hog-drover—-I have been charged with the murder 
of my mother-in-law—l have been charged with the murder of my own son—and 
[have been charged with the murder of my own servant; but gentlemen, all 
these charges are false—all false. Would to God lL could say as much of that 
other charge. But of that fam guilty. I murdered Francis‘Adolphus Muir. J 
murdered him. He fell by my hand. I have regretted the act ever since it was 
committed—it has been before my eyes ever since. I have the gratification to 
state that [ believe he is in heaven, and [ trust I may meet him there. In his dy- 
ing moments he said he hoped to meet me there. JI hope I shall meet him there, 
and I believe I will meet him there, for I trast in God’s promises. Gentlemen—lI 
have seen better days, and many of you know it. But when the tempter is arous- 
ed we know not what we do. I hope that my fate may be a warning to you to 
shun my example. I leave this world at peace with al! mankind. 1 feel that I am 
at peace with my God. I trust to meet you all in heaven. 


While the preliminaries were arranging, the criminal displayed the 
same fortitude, 2s he had shown throughout the trial, and at the pronun- 
ciation of sentence. While the bandage was being tied over his eyes, 
he muttered, 


‘« Ashes to ashes, dust to dust;’’ 


and all things being ready, th» cart was moved, and immediately the soul 
of William Dandridge Eppes was in the presence of its creator and 
its judge. He died with searcely a struggle. 
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Coraresronpents.—In this number we conclude the beautiful poem, of the “ Fugitive 
Chief.” In our next, we shall commence the publication of a splendid story by the same gift 
ed author, J. H. Ropiyson. 

Rev. L. W. Manning. We have received from this devoted friend of humanity several 
valuable articles, one of which we insert in this number. 

From Rev. Oris Bavon, Amica, D. K. Les, and other friends, we have received valuable 
communications, which we shall publish in our next. 

Many thanks are due to our friend, C. H. Brainarn, of Washington City, for his deep inte- 
rest iu onr cause. Also, for that splendid poem from WaLuacg, the poet, which will appear 
in our next. 


















Literary CHorly. 


1.—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. New York. 

Of the numerous monthlies that lie on our table, this is the most perfect of its 
kind. ‘The conductor has now acquired a well-deserved fame in both hemispheres. 
Even the great political economists of Europe are glad to avail themselves of bis 
indefatigable labors. Indeed, we know of no living man so well prepared for such 


a work as Freeman Hunt. May he long live to give us of his inexhaustible store 
of information. 


2.—History of Mary, Queen of Scots. By Jacos Aznotr. With en- 
gravings. New York: Harper & Brother. 

Here is another valuable work from the pen of Mr. Abbott, and on a portion of 
history which must always be read with great interest. ‘The work is printed in an 
elegant volume, with eighteen engravings. Mary was born in 1442, and died in 
1537. She was sometime confined in Fatheringay Castle, where she wrote that 
beautiful poem, entitled, ** Lament of the Queen,’’, which we published in our 
own work, called ‘* Voices from Prison.’’ ‘To us, therefore, this work is pecu- 
liarly interesting. Mr. Abbott has written his volume in a very pure, simple style, 
which at once relieves the production of that heavy cast which so often repels many 
readers from perusing historical works. We hope he will give us many more vol- 
umes of History and wiography. ‘ 


$.—Monthly Law Reporter. Editor, Sternen H. Puivires. Janu- 
ary, 1849. Little & Brown: Boston. 
This is a valuable monthly journal, especially to Lawyers. ‘The work is well 
printed, and must be useful to the class for whom it is specially designed. 


4.—Boston Almanac, 1849. 

We take up this work with a melancholy interest, as it is the last that will ever 
come from that highly finished workman, 8. N. Dickinson, who has done more, 
perhaps than almost any other man in this country, towards perfecting the Art of 
Printing. The present work bears the impress of his masterly hand. We knew 
him well, and we feel that his departure from among us is a loss to the Art of 
Arts. B. B. Mussey has this Almanack for sale. 


5.—The Gospel Teacher. A Monthly Magazine. Rev. J. G. Apams, 
Editor. Boston: J. M. Usher, 37 Cornhill. 


This work contains many valuable articles. It is well conducted, and should be 
placed in every family circle. 


6.—Illustrated Monthly Courier. 


This is printed on a large sheet, adorned with elegant engravings, and is from 
the well-known establishment of the Saturday Courier. 


7.—American Phrenological Journal. New York: Fowler & Wells. 
This is a truly valuable work, neatly illustrated by appropriate engravings. 


8.—The Christian Church and Local Reform. By Wittiam Henry 
Cuanninc. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

This is precisely the kind of Sermons that is needed in the present age. We 
trust the community will, therefore, give it a patient and candid hearing. 


9.—Littell’s Living Age. No. 240, 241, 242. Boston. 
This work is always laden with well-selected articles. Whoever wants the very 
cream of the Foreign Reviews had better purchase this weekly. Price 12 1-2 cts. 
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10.—The Rosary of the Illustrations of the Bible. Edited by Rev. 

Epvwarp EK. Haxe. 

The illustrations in this volume are very beautifully executed mezotint engrav- 
ings on the following scripture subjects: Eli and Samuel; Hagar sent out; David 
before Saul; The Holy Family; The Lord of the Vineyard; 'he Women at the 
Tomb. The following extract from the introductory chapter, will give some idea 
of the character of the book:— 

** The engravings which illustrate this volume, are all copies of paintings, the 
subjects of which are found in the Bible. ‘The reader will see, however, that the 
various poems and essays, here collected relate not only to such scenes as might 
have been studies for the work of Christian art, but, with a wider range, look te 
the doctrines conveyed in the Bible, to the results of those lives, the details of 
which give subjects to the Christian artist; or, in one word, to that life at which 
every Christian aims, and for which in the scriptures he seeks his guide. It is in 
this sense that we may venture to call this volume, a volume of Illustrations of the 
Bible; as well in the essays and poems selected for it, as in these engravings of 
which we have spoken.”’ 

The volume is filled with selections, translations and original articles. Much of 
the matter will be new to most readers, and all of it is interesting. We copy the 
following lines, which accompany the engraving of Hagar sent out — 


HAGAR DEPARTED—Genesis xxi, 9—21. 


A mother drives a mother from her home !— 
With tears the Patriach sees that dawning day ; 

With tears the child receives an outcast’s doom ; 
With tears his mother Jeads him far away. 


The desert welcomes those by men outcast, 
The desert sees her want, aud hears her cry, 

“ Beneath this parched shade, rest, child, at last! 
Let not thy mother see her darling die!” 


Tears are but dew-drops at gray morning tide, 
And God has beams of love to dry them all : 
Deserts are wide: But his reign far more wide 
Who from the rock can bid the fountain full. 


“ Hagar arise ! and bid thy boy arise ! 

The orphan’s God, the widow’s helper know ! 
Tears flow not vainly from a mother’s eyes, 

See at thy feet the living waters flow ! 
The desert echoes vot in vain his cries, 

God hears him in his agony of woe, 

God shall be with him whereso’er he go !” 


11.—The American Metropolitan Magazine. Edited by Witiiam 

Lanpon. New York: Israel Post. January, 1849, 

We have received the first number of this splendid magazine. It is embellished 
with most splendid engravings. The plate of ‘* Miss Langston shielding her fath- 
er,’’ is designed to illustrate one of those thrilling scenes in which the heroism of the 
**Women of the Revolution’? was so nobly displayed. The other plates of 
which there are a large number, are fine illustrations of the articles they accom- 
pany. Of the literary contents of this work too much cannot be said in their 
praise. Qur limits prevent a more extended notice, which we would gladly insert. 


FROM ENGLAND, 


12.—Water Cure Journal and Hygienic Magazine. Editor, W. 
M’Leop, M. D. F. R. C. P. E. Ben Rhydding, Otley. November. 
London: J. Godsly, Bouverie St., Fleet St. 

We heartily commend this work to the American public. The present number 
contains a very excellent article on the Cholera, which just now comes very sea- 


sonably as this terrible and fatal malady makes its rapid strides over the fairest 
portions of our globe. 
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18.—The Peace Advocate. London: Charles Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate 
Street. 
This is an excellent work. The pieces are well-selected, and we trust it will 
long live, and se:ve as a valuable auxiliary in the great work of promoting ** peace 
on earth and good will to men.’’ 2 


CONCERTS—* A branch of the Hutchinson Family, associated with Misses 
Caroline and Ellen Rogers, and Ossian E. Dodge,’’ have been delighting our citi- 
zens with some most splendid singing. ‘This corps of vocalists promises to be 
quite popular with the musical portion of our comm.unity, and indeed, we can truly 
suy we think them unsurpassed by any in their profession, ‘There is a delightful 
harmony pervading their combined etlorts, whiie of their separate performances we 
cannot speak too highly. 


Donations —Rev. 8. Borden, Orleans, $1,00. G. W. Higgins, E. Brews- 
ter, 1,00. Isaac Keith, W. Sandwich, 50. Capt. Joshua Nickerson, Chatham, 
5,00. Joshua Nickerson, N. Chatham, 1,00. Collection in Universalist Church 
at Brewster, 8,48. Collection in Universalist Church, Chatham, 5,84. Emily 
Mayo, N. Chatham, 50° T, G. King, Salem, 5,00. Juvenile Charitable Society, 
West Wrentham, 6,00, together with a quilt, to be given to some needy family. 

We also acknowledge the receipt of $5,00, to be appropriated in sending the 
Mag :zine to some of our States Prisons. It was enclosed in a exceedingly inter- 
ae letter and one which betokened a deep interest in the cause of Prison Re- 
orm. 


RECEIPTS rron December 8, ro January 8.—HFlon. Henry Wilson. 
Natick, 250. Wm. Jordan, ‘Temple Ss, 83. A. P. Wilson, Randolph, 1 17. 
J. B. Sumner, Dalton, 200. Wm. J. Crawford, Bath, 200. Abel Warren, 
Northboro’, 3.12. Samuel Hopkins, W. Cambridge, 200. S.8. Grant, Rock- 
ville, 100. Jewis Clark, Stoughton, 150. Abby F. Clapp, Walpole, 117. EF. 
Thacher, Yarmouth Port, 2.00. C. Porter, Mt. Vernon Village, Me., 100. 8. 
F. Nye, Sandwich, 200. 1. Keith, W. Sandwich, 200. Elkanah Winslow, 
Brewster, 209. N. Bangs, do., 200. Hon. Geo. Copeland, do., 200. B. 8. 
Crosby, dv., 200. D. Mayo, do., 200. R. Crosby, E. Brewster, 200. J. E. 
Thacher. do, 200. D. Howes, Chatham, 100. I, Lewis, do. 200. C, Tay- 
lor, 3d. N. Chatham, 2 09. C. Kendrick, do, 200. J. Eldridge, do. 200. Rev. 
J. Britton, do, 200. 8. Berry, do, 200. C. Nickerson, 200. Z. Taylor, 200. 
QO. Nickerson, do, 200. Henry Eldridge, do, 200. C Ryder, do, 100. ‘I. Ry- 
der, do, 2 00. H. Hodges, Foxboro’. 2 00. ‘T. H. Dorr, E. Lexington, 300. H 
N. Gunn, Fall River, 200. L. & C. Clarke, Westmoreland, N. Y., 200. E. 
Hale, Koe'\bottom, 2 00. PF. Hinckley, Boston, 200, E J. Alden, Lowell, 1 €0. 
W. Wood, Somers, 2 00. D. K. Lee, Southbridge, 200, C. M. Hershay, 2 00 
J. Lyon, Boston, 200. J. A. Waite, Hubbardston, 67. Alfred Jones, Amherst, 
200. J. Avers, Baston, 400. Job Sherman, Foxboro’, 125. W. Shew, Bos- 
ton, 200. A D. Wait, Boston, 1 00. C. Pierce, W. Newton, 200. W. Thay- 
er, Winsted, 200. M. Goddard, Boston, 200, N. Dening. Cooperston, N. Y., 
D. Hosmer, Springfield, 1 00. Samuel Firth, Clappville, 2.00, N. A. Durgin, 
Hill, 1 00. John H. Crane, Lowel!, 200. H. B. Skinner, Boston, 2? CO. L. H. 
Patridge, 200. W.S. Berry, Westerly, 200. Josiah Morris, 200. H. N. 
Ford, N. Abington, 200. H. W. Carter, Athol, 5 00. 





Exrata.—On page 244, in 52d line, for hides, read bides. In 67th line, for 
cast read cut. 
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